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4439. [Anon.] Georg Elias Miiller. Psychol. 
Forsch.,}1935, 20, 201.—Death notice and eulogy of 
the late G. E. Miiller of Géttingen, who died on Dec. 
23, 1934.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


4440. Blanchard, P. Chronographe émetteur d’ex- 
citations et enregistreur pour temps de réactions 
auditives et visuelles. (Chronograph for giving and 
registering stimuli and responses in auditory and 
visual reaction times.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 
117, 1103.—This apparatus permits the automatic 
presentation of all types of stimuli, and it records 
directly on a drum the response of the subject. The 
precision is of the order of a thousandth of a second. 
The fact that the experimenter is free of all mechan- 
ical care leaves him free to note the behavior of the 
subject.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4441. Del-Negro, W. Die Wandlungen der psy- 
chologischen Grundansicht und ihre Spiegelung in 
Gesellschaftsaufbau und Kunstentwicklung. (The 
evolution of psychological principles and their reflec- 
tion in social structure and art.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1935, 3, 89-106.—In most cases, a changed 
psychological and philosophical ideology precedes 
new tendencies in art and social structure. The 
mechanistic structure of society and art of a previous 
decade followed a mechanistic psychology; the 
organic principle of modern psychology may and 
should result in an organic structure of human 
society and forms of art. In both fields it is an 
axiom that forms which the world has outgrown 
cannot be simply repeated at a later time. Only 
spontaneous and gradual growth leads to lasting and 
desirable results. This is also true of the political 
influence of the church; it is an anachronism to 
attempt to revive today religious intolerance and 
hierarchical power.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4442. Dorsey, J. M. The foundations of human 
nature; the study of the person. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1935. Pp. 501. $2.80.—There are 
always causes for personality happenings near or 
remote, whether one knows it or not. Personality 
disturbances such as are frequently met are illus- 
trated by 13 cases. Scattered through the book are 
quotations from many ancient and modern sources. 
Patients need to feel that they are understood. The 
well integrated person has the cortical, mid-brain, 
medullary, endocrine and vegetative systems func- 
tioning harmoniously with each other and with the 
social environment. Mental-hygiene problems are 
largely concerned with conflicts between self and 
not-self. The whole person and his extremes of 
behavior pulsations must be considered in relation to 
his environment and his plans. Persons alternate 
between self-projection (teaching, producing) and 
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world identification (studying, consuming), but are 
usually dominantly of one or the other type. The 
cells of a complex organization constitute a civiliza- 
tion. The kind of heredity one has is positively 
correlated with the kind of environment he has. 
How to direct the inferiority and superiority feelings 
common to everyone in natural ways is the greatest 
single problem of mental hygiene. Action is one of 
the most effective remedies for anxious brooding, 
but if possible one should do something that pro- 
duces perceptible results. The good of mental hygiene 
is to impart to a person a wholesome opinion of 
himself as one among others.—E. A. Kirkpatrick 
(Leominster, Mass. ) 

4443. Dumas, G. [Ed.] Nouveau traité de psy- 
chologie. Tome IV. (New treatise on psychology. 
Volume 4.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 525. 100 fr.— 
The first part of the present volume is devoted to 
general functions of organization, as follows: H. 
Piéron discusses attention minus that portion relating 
to applied psychology. The same author also presents 
the topics of habit and memory. The third chapter is 
by H. Delacroix on the association of ideas. Under 
the heading of schematization, R. d'Allonnes treats 
such topics as schematization of number, the concept, 
judgment, and reasoning. G. Dumas contributes a 
chapter on symbolization. The second part of the 
book considers the general laws of mental activity. 
C. Blondel writes on automatic and synthetic activity: 
P. Janet, on psychological tension and its oscillations: 
G. Poyer, on mental activity, intellectual work and 
fatigue; and E. Claparéde discusses sleep and waking. 
Each chapter has a bibliography.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4444. Farner, G. A. Praktische Psychologie. 
(Practical psychology.) Zbl. Psychother., 1935, 8, 
132-138.—A psychology which could be put to im- 
mediate use has long flourished under various guises, 
e.g. psychiatry, charlatanism, and spiritual guidance. 
The inability of the church, academic psychology, 
medicine, and natural science to deal with post-war 
psychic exigencies has forced the creation of an active, 
vital, sympathetic, ‘“‘practical’’ psychology, which 
also represents an unconscious revenge on academic 
psychology. It is a non-scientific cure of souls based 
on philosophy and metaphysics and concerned with 
the essence of man’s being, activity and destiny. The 
fields of its activity are: psychological consultation, 
diagnosis and advice (characterology, marriage, voca- 
tion); educational problems; psychotherapy in the 
usual sense for neurotics, but not for psychotics; and 
psychagogy, i.e. the continued psychotherapeutic care 
of neurotics, delinquents and problem children. Its 
practitioners may be either physicians or lay persons, 
provided they have had a thorough training for their 
work. In fact, the greatest psychotherapists of the 
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past have been not physicians but religious teachers. 


*M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4445. Forbes, T. W., & Bernstein, A. L. The 
standardization of sixty-cycle electric shock for 
practical use in psychological experimentation. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 436-442.—Using 60-cycle, 


A. C., the authors « orroborated the result of previous 
experimenters that the total current necessary for 
threshold stimulation increases logarithmically with 
electrode area, but they found that the necessary 
current density decreases with area. Their results 


suggest that power is the significant physical variable 
ind that standardization should be in terms of power 


rather - nae current. H. Wisconsin ). 


4446. Fraenkel, A. M. Die seelische Situation der 
Gegenwart. Probleme der Lebensgestaltung. (The 
psychic situation of the present. Problems of life 
organization Leipzig: Rotapfel, 1935. Pp. 234. 
RM. 3.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 


4447. Gayet, R., & Portier, H. Utilisation de la 
lampe a néon pour l’inscription graphique du temps. 
Use of a ne imp for the grap hic inscription of 
l Phystcochim. biol., 1933, 9, 
pm discharges rhythmical!y a con- 
denser charged from a continuous source. With an 
yndensers one can obtain intervals 


Cason 


time from f a second to 3 minutes, and can go 
down to 1 ¢ with the smallest capacities. The appa- 
ratus tor the é als of 1 second is regulated from 
A cit rcuit; these intervals can be subdivided by a 


known intervals. 
Che current of discharge lamp may be 
intensified with a magnifying lamp. With each dis- 
es a circuit which sets a Desprez 


intermediate 
across the 


chronometer in action.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
$448 Gemelli, A. La misura in psicologia. 
\leasureme psychology.) Milan: Vita e Pen 

siero, 1° 134 Pp. 21 Today one cannot think of 


measuring | events in the sense of the Wundtian 
[ chol \s a science psychology seeks to deter- 
mine the laws and forms of mental events, whether 
neural and organic phe- 
both cases the laws express the 


Calat 


) 


of the events R. 


constancy and regularity rest 


1449. Grether, W. F. A new spectral color appa- 
ratus for studies of primate yr vision. J. gen. 
1935, 12, 450-456 H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


1450. Hartmann, G. W. Gestalt prea a 
survey of facts and principles. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1935. Pp. 325. $3.50.—The author begins 
with the antecedents and early development of 
Gestalt psycholog paying particular attention to 


Ehrenfels, James, Wertheimer, Katz, 
Rubin. The second part of the book is 
ited to general theory. Here the following topics 
are discussed: the phy sical basis of the Gestalt theory ~ 

foundations, including the work of 
| ashley, Drie S< h, and Coghill; philosophical founda- 
including Wertheimer, Lewin and Wheeler; 
Gestalt theory. Part III, the empirical 


Mach, Dilthe 
Bihler, and 
physiological 


tions. 
varieties ol 
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section, summarizes experimental work on the follow- 
ing topics: visual perception, audition and the skin 
senses, the unity of the senses, memory, learning, 
thinking and reasoning, insight, action, emotion, and 
will. Part IV, practical, deals with Gestalt contribu- 
tions to mental pathology, industrial and personnel 
problems, and education. Part V summarizes the 
criticisms of Gestalt made by Miiller, Rignano, 
Scheerer, Brunswik, Petermann, Helson, Woodworth, 
and others. The author's final conclusion is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The safest guess would probably be that the 
Gestalt theory is at least partly correct, and with 
even more certainty we can say that some of it must 
be wrong. One of the major tasks of the coming 
decade will be to help specify this judgment and to 
refine the process of shifting the chaff from the wheat.”’ 
The book contains detailed references, some brief 
biographies, a chronology of important Gestalt events, 


and a glossary of Gestalt terms.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark) 
4451. Hevner, K. Visual outline of psychology. 


New York: Longmans, Green, 1935. Pp. 97. $.75. 
This book is a presentation of a system of psychology 
in brief outline form. The topics treated are in order 
introduction and definitions, the nervous system, 
motor and glandular equipment, sensory equipment, 
the ear and auditory sensations, skin sensitivities, the 
interoceptors, organic experiences, visceral sensitivity, 
the arousal of activity, motivation, native and 
acquired traits, emotion, observation (including atten- 
tion and perception), association, learning and habit, 
practice and memorization, factors which affect the 
efficiency of memorization, retention, recall, for- 
getting, reasoning, imagination, imagery, feelings, 
intelligence, personality, the self, abnormal psy- 
chology.—R. Smith (Clark) 

4452. Jaensch, E. Der Kampf der deutschen 
Psychologie. (The battle of German psychology.) 
Leipzig: Beltz, 1934. Pp. 53. RM. 1.20.—(Not seen) 

4453. Kahn, L. D. An electronic voice-key. / 
gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 447-450.—The a isa 
highly sensitive voice-actuated relay; it is built 
around one of the recent developments of electrical 
engineering, the thyratron, and is superior in many 
respects to the conventional voice- and lip-keys. 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4454. Karkosch, K. Uber die Anfange der Lehre 
von den ‘‘Gestaltqualititen.” (On the initial studies 
of Gestalt qualities.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 93, 
189-223.—The author traces the contributions to 
the literature of Gestalt from the time of Christian 
von Ehrenfels, and compares the viewpoints held by 
members of the Gestalt school. He discusses the 
nature of Gestalt as more than summation, as a uni- 
fied entity with characteristics of its own, and holds 
that only when it can be so cognized is a summation 
of elements to be regarded as a Gestalt. The nature 
of the Gestalt lies in the time element of cognizance, 
the Prdzenz of all elements of the perceptive experi- 
ence. A Gestalt is a single experience, not a series of 
experiences.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 
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4455. Katz, D. Georg Elias Miiller. Psychol. 
Buill., 1935, 32, 377-380.—Biographical sketch with a 
portrait.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4456. Kuroda, R. Shinrigaku gairon. (Introduc- 
tion to psychology.) Tokyo: Sanseido, 1935. Pp. 
494 + index. Y 3.80.—Several psychological mate- 
rials of Orientalistic origin are interwoven in the text. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4457. Lindemann, H. Die 
chologie. (The ‘“unity’’ of psychology.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1935, 3, 59-88.—The author 
analyzes the basic tendencies of the principal psycho- 
logical systems. The unitary aspect of psychological 
knowledge is obscured by the scarcity of real explana- 
tions (based on phenomenological descriptions of 
relationships and facts) and the difficulties of the 
psychophysical problem. ‘However, such unity is not 
unattainable, as evidenced by other sciences, such 
as biology, which have overcome similar difficulties. — 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4458. Makita, K. On the concept of dynamics in 
Gestalt psychology. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 107- 
134.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4459. Margineanu, N. Professor Lewin’s concep- 
tion of laws. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 397-415.—In 
opposition to Lewin’s principles of exceptionless 
validity and absolute homogeneity of scientific laws 
and the sufficiency of the knowledge of a single case 
(J. gen. Psychol., 1931, 5, 141-177), the author pro- 
poses and defends the principles of relative homo- 
geneity, probability, and necessity of dealing sta- 
tistically with a satisfactory number of cases. Sci- 
entific phenomena are never absolutely homogeneous; 
they are always found in some combination of 
homogeneity and heterogeneity, continuity and 
discontinuity, determinism and indeterminism. These 
facts are clearly recognized not only in social, psycho- 
logical, and biological sciences, but also in physical 
sciences.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4460. Meltzer, G. V. [New apparatus for the or- 
ganization of experimentation in the course of the 
measurement of the reactive processes. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhotek., 1933, 6, 251-253.—The author describes 
an apparatus which automatically gives a series of 
stimuli established in advance.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4461. Mouchet, E. La vitalizatién de la realidad 
en la percepcion exterior. (The vitalization of reality 
in external perception.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 
1935, 22, 115-130.—‘‘The data of sense . . . are as 
centers of crystallization of the bio-physiological 
process which terminates in the perception of objects. 
Upon these data the vital sentiment projects the 
essential qualities of reality: space, time, substance, 
causality, and unity.”’ Vital sentiment is an integra- 
tive, hormic directive principle of the organism.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

4462. Nakamura, K. Logik des ‘‘Wiener Kreises” 
und Logik der Gestalttheorie. (Logic of the “Vienna 
circle” and logic of Gestalt theory.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1935, 10, 11-30 (foreign pages).—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


‘*Einheit” der Psy- 
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4463. Pfaffmann, C. Apparatus and technique for 
gustatory experimentation. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 
12, 446-447.—The apparatus is well suited for the 
determination of threshold values in gustation.— H. 
Cason (Wisconsin). 

4464. Poz, S. Un nouvel appareil pour la dé- 
termination du rythme et de la vitesse des mouve- 
ments, le ‘‘tempométre.’”’ (A new apparatus (‘‘tem- 
pometer”’) for the determination of the rhythm and 
speed of movements.) Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 
369-370.—Description of an apparatus constructed 
by the author, with which can be measured the 
rhythm of hammer blows and the movements of 
rotation in turning a crank.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4465. Richards, T. W. An inexpensive apparatus 
for the measurement of bodily activity. Science, 
1935, 81, 568.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4466. Roels, F. Handboek der psychologie, Deel 
Ien II. (Handbook of psychology, Parts I and II.) 
Utrecht-Nijmegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1934. 
These are the first two volumes of a series in which 
the field is defined as that of the behavior of man as a 
physico-psychical unit. Roels presents in detail the 
viewpoints of the principal schools of psychology, 
followed by critical remarks and augmented by his 
own contributions. Subsequent volumes will deal 
with applied psychology.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4467. Scola, F. Zur Frage nach dem Sinn des 
Bewusstseins. (On the problem of the nature of 
consciousness.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 93, 83-134. 
—What place does consciousness play as a factor in 
behavior? A study is made of animal consciousness 
and its play in behavior. Explanation is made of 
totality in situations and it is shown that reaction is 
also in totality, not in specificity. Every situation 
is in itself a new one and requires a new adaptation 
in the response made. The author diagnoses several 
totality situations and the totality responses aroused 
by them. Any situation must be regarded as specific 
parts in a totality relationship—a constellation, not 
a summation, each constellation having a definite 
meaning. Therefore there can be no definitely 
built up reaction patterns and each situation must 
be met differently. There appears a period of tension 
as a new reaction is being discovered, with a holding 
of the end in mind. An explanation of the circum- 
stance of consciousness lies in the investigation of 
this period.— A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

4468. Van Essen, J. G. E. Miiller ter gedachtenis. 
(In memory of G. E. Miiller.) Ned. Tijdschr. -Psy- 
chol., 1935, 3, 48-58.—A biography and evaluation 
of Georg Elias Miiller (1850-1934) with a chrono- 
logical list of his publications.— H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


4469. [Various.] Clark University thesis ab- 
stracts, 1934 (Vol. VI). Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1935. Pp. 135.—Including abstracts 
of two doctors’ dissertations in psychology: Harry 
W. Karn, Jr., Spatial and Temporal Summation of 
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Subliminal Stimuli in the Human Eye; and Edward 
H. Kemp, The Effect on the Auditory Limens of Guinea 
Pigs of Prolonged Exposure to an Intense Tone; and 
one master’s thesis in psychology: Lorrin A. Riggs, 
The Visibility Curve of the White Rat as Determined 
by Its Electrical Retinal Response.—R. Smith (Clark). 

4470. Wiegner, A. Psychometrja w ramach t. zw. 
psychologji objektywnej. (Psychometrics as a part 
of so-called objectiv e psy chology.) Psychomeirja, 
1934, 1, 160-167.—Avenarius seems to have been the 
first to formulate the logical principles of psycho- 
metrics or a psychology based exclusively on objective 
observation. Heinrich (in Cracow) developed them 
and applied them in psychological research. Psycho- 
metrics rejects terms based on introspective analysis 
and forces psychologists to build new and clear 
concepts. The development of objective psychology 
imperils psychophysics (or sensory psychology) 
because the latter measures sensations and sensations 
are purely introspective phenomena.—Z. Piotrowskt 
(Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 4476, 4613. ] 
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4471. Basler, A. Ueber die Verbesserung der 
Wahrnehmbarkeit wenig unterscheidbarer Flachen 
auf gleichmissigem Grunde. (The improvement of 
he perceptibility of slightly distinguishable surfaces 
backgrounds.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 
just imperceptibly lighter or darker stripe 
background can be made visible by 


n uniform 
66, 1-6.—A 


on a unl 
a 


moving a tulle screen before it perpendicularly to the 
line of sight.—F. W. Jrwin (Pennsylvania). 
4472. Basler, A., & Schuster, H. Ueber das 


Erkennen von “‘rauh” und ‘‘glatt.” (The recognition 
of rough and smooth.) Z. Sinnesphystol., 1935, 66, 
33-44.—The experience of rough arises from move- 
ment of the finger over a surface which slightly indents 
the skin and rhythmically displaces it parallel to its 
own surface. If the projections upon the surface of 
the object are separated by as much as 0.18 mm. an 
experience of rough results; if the separation is as 
little as 0.12 mm. the feeling is that of smooth. The 
rapid “‘bumping’’ of the skin with an area of small 
projections without finger movement is felt as vibra- 
tion (Schwirren); the rhythmic displacement of the 
skin parallel to its own surface, as by moving over it 
a smooth piece of rubber, is felt as sticky; an experi- 
mental synthesis of the two conditions arouses a 
genuine experience of rough.—F. W. Irwin (Penn- 
sylvania). 

4473. Blakeslee, A. F. A dinner demonstration 
of threshold differences in taste and smell. Science, 
1935, 81, 504-506.—This demonstration of differences 
in taste and smell was made at the biologists’ dinner 
at the Berkeley meeting of the A.A.A.S. in June; 1934. 
Test material was distributed to be tasted or smelled 
at various stages in the banquet, and reactions were 
expressed by a showing of hands. The percentage 
of those voting who found a substance to be tasteless, 
as well as the percentages of those tasting who would 
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describe their sensation as bitter, sour, salty, etc., 
were recorded and serve as evidence of the individual 
differences in taste and smell reactions—E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4474. Blakeslee, A. F. Demonstration of differ- 
ences between people in the sense of smell. Sct. 
Mon., N. Y., 1935, 41, 72-84.—At a popular exhibit 
of freesias at the International Flower Show, choices 
of several thousand visitors were recorded.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4475. Christiansen, V. Om ansigtssmerter. (Facial 
pains.)  Hospitalstidende, 1935, 78, £97-524.—Fol- 
lowing a discussion of general theories of pain, the 
writer describes in detail, against the background of 
his clinical experience, the ‘malignant trigeminal 
neuralgia.’’—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

4476. Fries, H. S. The spatial location of sensa. 
Phil. Rev., 1935, 44, 345-353.—The author discusses 
five implications of the hypothesis that sensa are 
located physically within the body of the percipient. 
The first is concerned with the immediately expe- 
rienced situation. In answer to the argument that 
visual sensa are immediately experienced as external 
to the percipient’s body, he points out that the “im- 
mediately experienced body”’ may be a locality within 
the physical body. The second implication of his 
hypothesis is that immediately perceived sizes and 
distances must all be smaller than the physical body 
of the percipient. The third is that physical sizes 
and distances cannot be known in immediate percep- 
tion. The fourth involves a distinction between 
physical objects (including physical processes of the 
brain) and the qualitative brain conditions (including 
qualitative states or processes of consciousness). The 
fifth concerns the nature of knowledge. We start out 
with uncertainties and crude and inexact meanings 
and propositions. The growth of knowledge consists 
in the modification, refinement, rejection, and emer- 
gence of beliefs, checked and guided by the experience 
The referents which are physical always 
Martin 


of sensa. 
transcend immediate consciousness.—M. F. 
(W. Springfield, Mass.) 

4477. Garth, T. R. Color blindness in Japan. 
Sigma Xi Quart., 1935, 23, 30-31.—Data on the 
incidence of color blindness were secured from various 
sources. Significant group differences were found 
not only between Japanese and other races, but also 
among group in various sections of Japan. It is 
concluded that these group differences cannot be 
attributed to racial differences. A table showing the 
prevalence of color blindness in several Japanese 
provinces is given.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

4478. Goldmann, H., & Schubert, G. Unter- 
suchungen tiber das Gesichtsfeld bei herabgesetztem 
Sauerstoffdruck der Atmungsluft. (Studies on the 
visual field with diminution of the pressure of oxygen 
of the respired air.) Arch. Augenhetlk., 1933, 107, 
216-237.—For this experiment the authors used 
either a low atmospheric pressure or a confined 
atmosphere with elimination of CO,, or a mixture of 
N. + O,; (12% or less O,). In the 5 subjects studied in 
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white or colored light, there was observed a narrowing 
of the nasal or upper limits of the field and an enlarge- 
ment of the blind spot. The nasal narrowing cannot 
be of cortical origin; it is best explained by an unequal 
blood irrigation of the different parts of the retina. 
If a cerebral anemia is provoked, there is a moderate 
obscurity of the entire field. Pure oxygen which has 
been breathed causes first a very pronounced darken- 
ing, which is followed quickly by a dazzling brightness. 
This is due to the first respiratory movements, which 
are strongly excited by the oxygen, but at the expense 
of what remains in the brain.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


4479. Grimm, R. Die Muskelimpulsmikropsie 
und ihre Messung. (Micropsia by muscle impulse, 
and its measurement.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1933, 129, 323-338.—A vertical band served for the 
standard length, and was placed between 2 equidistant 
bands of regulable height opposite the subject (the 
author) at a fixed distance (6 m., then 32 cm.). First 
the central band was looked at; then the lateral bands 


were fused by convergence; the central band was. 


restored by a rapid relaxation. The equalization of 
the two binocular images for several band displace- 
ments gave a curve of micropsia as a function of con- 
vergence. The increase was rapid at first, then slow 
and constant. This micropsia is a pure function of 
convergence for a given distance: 30% for 6 m. and 
15% for 32 cm. With constant convergence and 
variable distance, macropsia and micropsia occur; 
these are dependent upon the variation of the visual 
angle. Accommodation is here an involuntary pur- 
suit movement, provoking the “‘voluntary separation 
of the convergence-divergence and accommodation” 
as does the convergence of pursuit. Voluntary con- 
vergence also reduces consecutive images, as well as 
the voluntary movements of the eye involving them. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4480. Grimm, R. Kritisches zum Czermak- 
Helmholtzschen Prismen- und Tastversuch. (Crit- 
ical notes on the Czermak-Helmholtz prism and touch 
experiments.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 130, 
339-346.—The author's studies confirm the close 
cooperation between the ocular-muscular responses 
and those (notably prehension) which are under the 
direction of vision. He describes ocular and prehen- 
sion responses elicited by 2 prisms with the vertical 
faces placed before the eyes, and then removed after 
adaptation; and also by 1 prism with a reentrant 
angle, used before a single eye (Ruben’s experiment). 
Ruben separates fusion movements into a symmetrical 
convergence and an associated movement on the side 
of the uncovered eye; each component accounts for 
half of the effect of the prism and allows for an equal 
innervation of the 2 eyes (Hering’s law). The author 
discusses the concept of fusion and Hofmann’s 
definition. He emphasizes the part of voluntary 
innervation in convergence, and discusses Ruben’s 
experiment with the prism refracting light upward 
when placed before a single eye. Hering’s law does 
not apply to movements of vertical fusion; it has 
value only for voluntary innervation, while the 
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psychic reflexes due to macular dominance may pro- 
voke asymmetrical innervations.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4481. Grimm, R. Ueber die Méglichkeit, binokular 
ungleich zu akkommodieren, und iiber das Wesen 
der Akkommodation. (On the possibility of unequal 
binocular accommodation, and on the nature of ac- 
commodation.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 131, 
127-138.—The author, a presbyope, repeated the 
experiment of Hess, who denies the possibility of 
unequal binocular accommodation. He placed a lens 
of 1 diopter in front of his eye; vision remained clear. 
He placed a needle at 1 cm. in front of the test object: 
there was a double image. With each test the initial 
impression seemed to confirm Hess’ result, but an 
attentive fixation quickly showed the equality of 
clearness, which persists. The author also performed 
another experiment. He looked at 2 identical objects, 
placed at unequal! distances, fused by a crossing of the 
lines of regard. Although the visual angle was differ- 
ent for each eye, the author saw a single object of the 
apparent size of the actual objects, situated at 25.6 
and 32.6 cm. He had the same result with divergent 
regards. The author believes, then, that he is capable 
of compensating, by an unequal accommodation, for 
a difference of refraction of about 1 D. This response 
is not voluntary; it is a psychoreflex of macular vision. 
There is a concluding discussion of the mechanisms of 
convergence and accommodation.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4482. Gruhle, H. W. Phantomglied. (Phantom 
limb.) Psychol. Forsch., 1935, 20, 322-324.—Gruhle 
reports two cases of phantom limb. In one case a 
phantom leg has persisted for over twenty years 
without change. The other is a case of a phantom 
hand.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

4483. Gutmann, M. Untersuchungen zum nega- 
tiven Bewegungsnachbild. (A study of the negative 
after-image of movement.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 
93, 224-246.—In this study experiments were con- 
ducted with a revolving ring sector. In exposure, 
variations of illumination, of expansion and of time 
were studied. Comparison with findings of other 
investigators was made, with an analysis of the 
appearance of after-images. Studies were included 
with eidetikers. The author holds that final conclu- 
sions in the field are dependent upon a better analysis 
of the nature of the after-image experience.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

4484. Haas, E. Sur la mesure de |’amplitude 
accommodative. (Concerning the measurement of 
the amplitude of accommodation.) C. R. Acad. Sct., 
Paris, 1935, 200, 965—967.—The effort of accommoda- 
tion for a given distance differs depending on whether 
the eye is naturally emmetropic or corrected by 
glasses. It follows that the amplitude of accommoda- 
tion of ametropes is incorrectly measured by all 
methods.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4485. Haas, E. L’effort accommodatif des ame- 
thropes. (The effort of accommodation in ametrop- 
ics.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1935, 33, 105-106.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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4486. Haldane, J. S. Vision of brightness and 
color. Brit. med. J., 1933, No. 3807, 1154-1158.— 
The author sees life unity in the visual relations of the 
organism as well as in the processes of respiration and 
growth. He sees the eye not as a photometer (except 
under artificial conditions), but as a marvelous 
apparatus of immediate detection of variations or 
differences of brightness with a fineness which no 
physical apparatus attains. He discusses Weber’s 
law, which expresses the relationship maintained 
between light and darkness, correlative with the 
maintenance of the coordinated unity of life; he points 
out that the study of colors leads to the same point of 
view. He recalls the color theories of Young and 
Hering, and shows the relationship between sensory 
and other physiological activities. —M. G. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4487. Imada, M. A study of complementary colors 
by the method of negative after-image. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 195-204.—Two complementary 
colors, when mixed, become colorless and the hue of 
an after-image of a certain color is complementary 
to the original stimulus. The author tried to combine 
these two facts in order to determine the physical 
nature of Zimmermann’s color papers, widely used in 
ordinary psychological laboratories. O's were asked 
to identify the hue of an after-image by means of a 
series of 15 colors presented. It is concluded that red 
and greenish-blue, ultramarine blue and greenish- 
blue, and green and violet are perfect in the recipro- 
cality of complementary colors.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4488. Kohlrausch, A., & Van Meerendonk, P. 
Ueber den Geltungsbereich spektraler Farbengleich- 
ungen. (The range of validity of spectral color equa- 
tions.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 45-64.—Careful 
determinations were made of the characteristic 
spectral stretches (Spektrumstrecken), defined as 
regions of the spectrum from which the mixture of 
any two homogeneous colors matches exactly, without 
deficit of saturation, some one intermediate homo- 
geneous color. The observations were made with pure 
daylight vision. Since the five observers covered 
completely the normal range of macular pigmentation 
the results were held to be valid in general for normal 
color vision. The introduction of twilight vision 
changed the length of the spectral stretches. It was 
not possible to equate perfectly the mixture of the 
neighboring primal colors of normal observers with 
an intermediate homogeneous color, the mixtures 
being always too pale. The divergent results of a 
red-anomalous observer, for whom such mixtures 
were appreciably more saturated in comparison with 
the homogeneous color, were explained as due to the 
fact that certain regions of the spectrum were paler 
for this observer than for the normal. Of the primal 
colors only blue is very strongly saturated for normal 
vision; primal yellow and green show relatively little 
saturation as compared with the other spectral colors. 
—F, W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

4489. Kravkov, S. W. Der Lichtirradiationseffekt 
im Auge in seiner Abhingigkeit von den Gesichts-, 
Gehérs- und Geruchsnebenreizen. (Light irradiation 
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effect in its dependence upon visual, auditory, and 
olfactory accessory stimuli.) v. Graefes Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1933, 129, 440-451.—The subjects compared 
two vertical rays: black on a white background with 
size constant, and white on a black background with 
size regulable. D is the difference between the rays 
judged equal. The effect of irradiation J is expressed 
by D = 4 J; it can be increased by an accessory 
excitation supplied in the centers by white excitation, 
which enlarges the liminal surface. The monocular 
observation takes place first in central vision. A 
large illumination of 63,000 lux on the other eye gave 
an increase of D in 6 out of 7 subjects. The same 
result obtained for 8 subjects inhaling oil of bergamot. 
The olfactory-visual liaison probably takes place in 
the sub-cortical centers. The use of a strong enough 
sound gives an analogous result, but only when the 
stimulated ear is on the side opposite to the tested 
eye. In peripheral vision with white excitation of 
2,000 lux, the facts are less distinct; only the ear 
opposite to the stimulated half-retina increases D; 
however, the effect is increased if both ears are stimu- 
lated. The temporal halves of the retina behave, 
then, as do the maculae. The optical-acoustic liaison 
takes place in the quadrigeminal bodies.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4490. Kravkov, S. W. Sehscharfe und Beleuchtung 
beim Unterscheiden weisser Objekte auf schwarzem 
Grunde. (Visual acuity and brightness in the dis- 
crimination of white objects on a black background. ) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 131, 452-457.—The 
effect of irradiation, which diminishes the apparent 
size of a black object in proportion as the surrounding 
brilliance is increased, is not enough to explain the 
action of brilliance on acuity. It is necessary to take 
differential sensitivity into equal account; this in- 
creases at first with brightness. If acuity is propor- 
tional to these two factors, it is enough to multiply 
their corresponding ordinates to obtain the variation 
as a function of brightness. The author uses Hous- 
toun’s scale and his own results on the apparent size 
of a black ray on a white background. The products 
give the curve of acuity for a white object on a black 
background. The ordinates relative to the apparent 
size are taken on a curve traced from 3 points, which 
is combined with an alteration of the average curve of 
Houstoun.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4491. Lambert, H. Remarques sur |’audition 
binauriculaire et la localisation des sons. (Remarks 
on binaural hearing and the localization of sound.) 
Ann. Prothése auric., 1935, No. 5, 6-12.—A discussion 
of the question is given in the light of the work by 
A. Foch, R. T. Beathy, Banister, Trimble, and others. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4492. Lapicque, C. Répartition de la lumiére 
rétinienne d’un point éloigné. (Distribution of the 
retinal light from a distant point.) C. R. Acad. Sci., 
Paris, 1935, 200, 1098-1100.—The author applied 
the methods of Polack to the study of retinal images, 
but took account completely of diffraction. The 
image studied is that caused by a point source at 
infinite distance near the axis of a strong light similar 
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in composition to sunlight. The results show that the 
most advantageous wave lengths for accommodation 
are at 580 my. At this value the comparisons be- 
tween the distributions with chromatic and spherical 
aberration and chromatic aberration alone make the 
mechanism understandable by which aberration does 
not displace contours but diminishes the contrast 
between small objects and their ground.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4493. Laruelle, L., & Massion-Vermory, L. L’abo- 
lition précoce du sens vibratoire au diapason au stade 
paresthésique du syndrome neuroanémique de 
Biermer. (Precocious abolition of the vibratory sense 
to the tuning fork in the paresthetic stage of the 
neuro-anemic syndrome of Biermer.) Rev. neurol., 
1935, 63, 222-224.—A case is described of a 47-year- 
old patient with persistent paresthesia of his legs 
whose only neurological sign was the abolition of the 
vibratory sense in the legs. This indicates that bony 
sensitivity is the first sensory deficit. That sensi- 
tivity to the tuning fork, a protopathic variety of 
deep sensibility, should thus disappear, while the 
articular sensibility, which is an epicritic variety of 
deep sensibility, still persists, seems to prove that 
there are anatomical structures for each of these 
functions.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4494. Le Grand, Y. Sur la mesure de l’acuité 
visuelle au moyen de franges d’interférence. (Con- 
cerning the measurement of visual acuity by interfer- 
ence fringes.) C. R. Acad. Sct., Paris, 1935, 200, 
490-491.—Visual acuity is usually measured by means 
of parallel black lines on a white ground. Acuity is 
defined by the angle at which one sees the distance of 
two consecutive lines when they are just perceptible. 
The irregularities of the system and the diffraction of 
the light enter into the determination as well as the 
discontinuous structure of the retina. However, one 
may measure alone the separating power of the retina 
by means of interference fringes. Experiments show 
that, with marked contrasts and illuminations, visual 
acuity is confused with the separating power of the 
retina, which is of the order of one minute. With 
low illuminations and contrasts the imperfections of 
the eye reduce the visual acuity more rapidly than the 
separating power. The fineness of vision will therefore 
be limited by the structure of the retina in the case 
of high illuminations and contrasts and by the optics 
of the eye in other cases.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4495. Malherbe, A., Vilenski, R., & Herman, N. 
Recherches sur les restes d’audition chez les sourds- 


muets. La perception osseuse et son utilisation 
pédagogique. (Studies on the auditory residues of 
deaf-mutes. Bone perception and its pedagogical 


utilization.) C. R. Acad. Sct., Paris, 1935, 200, 988- 
999.—The authors describe an apparatus for group 
instruction which involves a microphone, an amplifier 
with tubes, a variable number of transformers, and 
bone-conduction vibrators or electro-magnetic re- 
ceivers. With these last go rheostats which allow 
each subject to regulate the intensity of the sound. 
It is possible to attach the apparatus either to a 
phonograph or to a radio. Measurements have been 
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made on 187 children more than 9 years of age in a 
deaf-mute school in Paris. The results show that 
only 2.7% are completely deaf. Vowels alone are 
heard by 57.3% using the electro-magnetic receiver, 
and by 32.2% using the vibrator. For both vowels 
and consonants the receiver makes hearing possible 
for 39.1% and the vibrator for 17.6%—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4496. Martinet, T. Sur un phénoméne olfactif 
analogue au phénoméne optique de Purkinje. (Con- 
cerning an olfactory phenomenon analogous to the 
visual Purkinje phenomenon.) Rev. gén. Sct., 44, 
1933, 261-264.—Man is more sensitive to certain 
odorous substances when in slight concentration and 
to others when in great concentration. A mixture of 
linalol and methylacetophenone was used. The two 
substances, having about the same molecular weight, 
would have comparable diffusion rates. In strong 
concentrations the odor of linalol predominates 
whereas the reverse is true with weak concentrations. 
Distance has the same effect; methylacetophenone is 
perceived first. It is a kind of olfactory Purkinje 
effect.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4497. Meerloo, A. M. Ontwikkeling en stoornis 
van den tijdzin. (The development and disturbances 
of the sense of time.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 
1935, 79, 1570.—The sense of time is a composite of 
four functions, which together enable us to orient 
ourselves temporally: a primitive sense of time, con- 
nected with vital events (sleep, feeding time); the 
ability to estimate a span of time, based on the first 
function; a gnostic sense of time (temporalization), 
ordering our experiences in temporal sequence; a 
dynamic temporalization, giving the experience of 
continuity. These functions and their disturbances 
are illustrated by means of pathological examples.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4498. Michael, S., & Limmer, G. Physiologische 
und thermische Versuche an Geschmacksstoffen. 
(Thermal and physiological studies on taste sub- 
stances.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 233, 645- 
651.—The authors first review briefly a previous 
work in which it was shown that the brightness 
( Helligkeit) of certain taste excitants may be related 
to a perception of temperature. In this study the 
authors attempt to verify their hypothesis that the 
heat of solution is responsible for this effect. They 
installed a thermo-electrical apparatus in such a way 
as to duplicate the conditions of the physiological 
experiment. The body was dissolved in a determined 
quantity of liquid in contact with one of the electrodes. 
Results obtained with a large number of substances 
show that there is a correlation between the heat of 
solution and thermal perception.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4499. Monjé, M. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der 
Richtungslokalisation von Schallreizen. (A contribu- 
tion to the question of sound localization.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 7-22.—Uniaural localization 
is found possible only by means of the evaluation of 
differences in intensity, and does not form the basis 
of binaural localization. Differences in intensity at 
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the two ears such as condition differences in sensation- 
time bring about only small irregular errors of localiza- 
tion. Delaying the sound 0.15 to 0.8 milliseconds at 
one ear by the use of screens results in apparent dis- 
placement of the sound toward the other ear. The 
author concludes that auditory localization rests upon 
temporal displacement of the sensation-maxima of the 
two ears.—F. W. Irwin (Pennsylvania). 

4500. Nadoleczny, M. Ueber Geruchsstirungen. 
(On disturbances of smell.) Miinch. med. Wschr., 
1933, 80, 1676-1679.—The author enumerates the 
principal forms of odor disturbances, and gives a 
bibliography of the subject. He points out the role 
of grippe in the field of temporary anosmia; this is 
often found as the first symptom of that disease. 
Most of the disturbances proceed from lesions of the 
olfactory nerve. But diseases of the nose may also 
cause trouble (as in the case reported of a patient 
afflicted with polyps). People suffering from hypos- 
mia are still able to sense odors that are familiar to 
them, but are unable to sense new odors. Since there 
are certain professions which demand a keen sense of 
odor, the author urges better testing methods and the 
use of tests the content of which is taken from the 
occupations themselves. Colored olfaction is men- 
tioned. Finally, the author gives therapeutic sugges- 
tions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4501. Obonai, T. Contributions to the study of 
psychophysical induction. VI. Experiments on the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 
205-224.—The purpose of the present study was to 
give explanation to the Miiller-Lyer illusion by bring- 


ing it into relation with the filled-unfilled space 
illusion, i.e., the contrast-assimilation illusion. Two 
methods of attacking this problem were used. The 
first consists in demonstrating the geometrical 


identity of both the illusions. The second method of 
attack is quantitative, resting upon a demonstration 
that there is a common law underlying these two 
phenomenally quite different illusions. For this 
purpose, the author attempted to find the relation- 
ship between the size of the filled-unfilled space 
illusion diagram and the amount of illusion. Experi- 
mental results show that, as the size of diagram in- 
creases, the relative amount of illusion decreases 
rapidly at first, then slowly, and finally it reaches a 
constant value. The same experiment repeated with 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion gave the same result, and so 
the author concluded that both the illusions were 
identical in their psychophysical character.—T. 
Obonat (Tokyo). 


4502. Pearce, C. H. The pitch specificity of 
auditory adaptation. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 
358-371.—This experimental study led to the follow- 
ing conclusions: If relatively pure tones of presumably 
comparable intensity are allowed to stimulate the 
human ear for 45 sec., subsequent tones of pitches 
from 256 to 3000 cycles may appear less loud than 
previously, but if the prolonged tone is 1200 cycles or 
more in frequency there are frequent exceptions. If 
the prolonged tone is 800 cycles or less such exceptions 
are rare. Asa rule the loudness decrease in a tone is 
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greater if the continued tone is of the same pitch 
rather than of a different one. Adaptation following 
prolonged stimulation by lower pitched tones is 
greater than that following higher pitched tones.— 
H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4503. Piéron, H. Le probléme du mécanisme 
physiologique impliqué par l’échelon différentiel de 
sensation. (The problem of the physiological 
mechanism implied by the difference scale of sensa- 
tion.) Amnée psychol., 1934, 34, 217-236.—His- 
tological, physiological and psychological factors are 
in accord with the fundamental hypothesis that the 
discrimination reaction is based on a variable number 
of cortical neurones transmitting sensory excitations 
in the association zones. These excitations are carried 
to the feeling neurones by the afferent influx of a 
specific conductor, qualitatively individual. The pro- 
gressive recruiting of these feeling neurones to a 
stimulus of increasing intensity, results in a repeated 
nervous response of greater and greater density be- 
cause of the two consecutive neuroquanta carried by 
the afferent conductor. One can attribute the dis- 
criminable degrees of density to the number of 
neurones recruited. The absolute threshold of 
intensity of sensation is dependent upon the force of 
the corresponding feeling neurones.—J. Steinberg 
(Federation Employment Service). 

4504. Piéron, H. Remarques sur la perception du 
mouvement apparent. (Notes on the perception of 
apparent movement.) Année psychol., 1934, 34, 244- 
248.—Perceptive reaction is regulated by the general 
attitude, as is noted in the perception of apparent 
movement. This influence leaves no doubt that 
Gestalt theorists are in error, and that the perception 
of apparent movement is based upon the short-circuit 
principle.—J. Steinberg (Federation Employment 
Service). 

4505. Propper, N.S. [On the scientific investiga- 
tive work on problems of physiology of the sensory 
organs. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 2, 111-117. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4506. Ramsey, R. R. The Helmholtz-Koenig con- 
troversy. Science, 1935, 81, 561-562.—Helmholtz 
showed that when two notes are sounded on a siren 
there are waves set up which will produce resonance 
in Helmholtz resonators tuned to the difference tone. 
Koenig repeated the experiment, using tuning forks, 
and failed to produce resonant vibrations in a third 
tuning fork which was tuned to the difference tone. 
The question arose whether these difference tones are 
due to an air vibration or are subjective tones. Hazel 
has shown that in Koenig’s work the only frequencies 
or waves present were the two original frequencies, 
while in Helmholtz’ work we may assume that the 
output is affected by the common air chamber and, 
when two orifices in the siren were open, he must have 
had a “product term,”’ which would have given the 
combinational frequency.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4507. Singer, R. L’audibilité maxima et la douleur 
par excitabilité auditive. (Maximal audibility and 
pain produced by auditory sensitivity.) Amn. 
Prothése auric., 1935, No. 5, 1-6.—The author gives a 
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résumé of the studies by Helsmoortel and Nysse on 
the details of pain produced in normal subjects by 
intense auditory stimulation —M. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4508. Spotnitz, H. Messende Untersuchungen 
tiber Sehferne. (Quantitative investigations on 
visual distance.) Charlottenburg: Hoffmann, 1934. 
Pp. 27.—(Not seen). 

4509. Verrier, M. L. La morphologie comparée 
des cellules visuelles et la théorie de la dualité de la 
vision. (The comparative morphology of the visual 
cells and the duplicity theory of vision.) C. R. Acad. 
Sct., Paris, 1935, 200, 261-263.—The author argues 
against the existence of two kinds of vision involving 
respectively rods and cones. A comparative study of 
a large number of eyes from the standpoint of the 
morphology of the visual cells shows that there are 
not two well defined types, as the duplicity theory 
assumes. Rather there is a diversity of types, some 
like the rods and cones and others distinctly different. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4510. Wallach, H. Uber visuell wahrgenommene 
Bewegungsrichtung. (On the visually perceived 
direction of movement.) Psychol. Forsch., 1935, 
20, 325-380.—Wallach studies the impression of 
direction given by straight lines moving through 
diaphragm apertures of various shapes. In terms of 
physical kinematics the lines as such have no direction. 
Phenomenally, however, the movement is always a 
directed one. Lines which stretch beyond the visual 
field are seen as moving in a direction at right angles 
to their length. Lines show a tendency to move in 
one of the psychologically marked directions. Seen 
behind diaphragm apertures, the lines move in a 
direction parallel to the edge of the aperture which 
cuts the line. When the length of the line is changed 
by means of the diaphragm aperture, the line is still 
perceived as a unit which changes size. Experiments 
with patterns and designs of various sorts and experi- 
ments on saturation were also performed. The 
variations in movement direction depend on the 
total structure of the visual field—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

4511. Weinberg, D., & Fischgold, F. Remarques 
sur les variations des seuils auditifs en fonction de 
l’intensité initiale du stimulus. (Notes on the varia- 
tions of auditory thresholds in relation to the initial 
intensity of the stimulus.) Année psychol., 1934, 34, 
237—244.—This is a preliminary study to answer the 
question whether, on the hypothesis of a central origin 
of auditory fatigue, one attends to the disturbing 
action of the stimulus less than in the case where the 
intense stimulus corresponds to a subjective loudness. 
The method of continued variations (right ear only) 
with an electric audiometer was used.—J. Steinberg 
(Federation Employment Service). 

4512. Wilde, K. Zur Phainomenologie des Wir- 
meschmerzes. (On the phenomenology of pain 
elicited through heat.) Psychol. Forsch., 1935, 20, 
262-321.—There is a widespread difference of opinion 
concerning the nature of pain. This experimental 
investigation of the phenomenology of the “bright” 
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pain elicited by heat attempts a clarification of the 
concept. The chief findings are: (1) Each individual 
subject belongs to one of five types with regard to 
pain sensation. (2) For one type it is proved, in con- 
tradiction to Von Frey, that pressure and pain are 
carried over the same neural paths. (3) Pain sensa- 
tion is indifferent or even pleasant in the vicinity of 
the threshold. (4) Pain is probably a complex of 
basic sensations and central processes.—J. F. Brown 

(Kansas). 

4513. Zigler, M. J., & Holway, A. H. Differential 
sensitivity as determined by amount of olfactory 
substance. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 372-382.— 
Differential sensitivity to India rubber was tested by 
the method of single stimuli at six points on the 
olfactometric stimulus-continuum between the limits 
of 10 and 400 olfacties. The precision-indices were 
determined by psychophysical procedure for the six 
points. The results indicate that sensitivity and 
olfactometric strength are probably related by a 
function that is hyperbolic in form.—H. Cason 
(Wisconsin). 

[See also abstracts 4449, 4461, 4463, 4547, 4551, 
4559, 4566, 4568, 4569, 4570, 4571, 4575, 4581, 
4584, 4707, 4708, 4745, 4752, 4753, 4766, 4769, 
4771, 4785, 4791, 4853. ] 
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4514. Hyder, H. P. Mechanisms of affective 
response. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1935, 141, 474-476.— 
The author discusses the role of ontogenesis and 
phylogenesis in determining the person's emotions 
and the effects of gregarious life in the development of 
certain mechanisms of affective response, and elabo- 
rates briefly upon the pleasure-pain and reality 
principles, the role of the unconscious, wish-fulfill- 
ment, repression, the Oedipus complex, and the 
significance of infantile and pubertal development in 
establishing an organic background for affective 
responses.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4515. Kempf, E. J. Physiology of attitude 
emergence of ego-organization. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1935, 141, 478-481.—The author continues with ; 
discussion of the dual opposed innervation of smooth 
muscle, showing that certain affective attitudes are 
shown physically through the action of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, while certain other attitudes 
are manifested through the action of the autonomic 
nervous system. The functioning of these systems is 
limited physiologically, hence the persistence of 
affective states will be contingent upon these limita- 
tions, which will in turn determine attitudes of 
inhibition or discouragement. Further, changes in 
one system may be accompanied by synergistic or 
antagonistic changes in the other. That intactness 
of the sympathetic system is essential for normal, 
healthy behavior is indicated by Cannon’s sympa- 
thectomies in cats, since they showed failure to 
respond properly to emotional stimuli. He next 
discusses the sympathetic innervation to somatic 
muscle, citing the experimental work of Cannon, 
Creed and others which indicates that the proprio- 
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and viscero-efferent returns from these units con- 
tribute to pleasant generalized affective states or to 
states of painful stress, and that through their 
general function in the body they determine much of 
normal behavior.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4516. Kempf, E. J. Physiology of attitude— 
emergence of ego-organization. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1935, 141, 512-514.—A discussion is given of the 
central synchronization, probably in the diencephalon, 
of sympathetic, parasympathetic and somatic action 
resulting in an organization of sympathetic and 
somatic reflexes, which organization determines 
attitude physiologically. Various clinical and experi- 
mental studies are cited to show the relationship 
between visceroceptor stimulation and somatic 
muscular and autonomic responses. Discussion is 
given concerning the theories of priority of thalamic 
and visceral functioning in development of emotional 
states together with a discussion of conditioning effects 
of experiences which serve to affect the vagus center. 
He concludes with the statement that the interplay 
of action and reaction is too complex and swift for 
the old methods of physiological investigation to 
record. A 6-item bibliography is appended.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital ). 

4517. Radecki, W. Criteriologia del estudio de la 
vida afectiva. (Criteria for the study of the affective 
life.) Rev. Criminol., B. Atres, 1933, 20, 26-39.—The 
author considers a priori biological criteria and the 
criteria relative to temperament and to intellectual 
and volitional life, together with a complementary 
analysis of the time factor. He makes a report on 
his psychological memory aid, which comprises a list 


of 18 traits (pleasure-pain, quantitative degree, 
saturation, passive and active character, etc.).— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


See also abstracts 4617, 4628. } 
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4518. Beskrovnyi, A. K voprosu o processe obra- 
zovaniya obshchikh i otvlechennykh ponyatiy. (On 
the process of formation of general and abstract 
notions Akad. Nauk XLV N. Ya. Marru, 1935, 
455-459.—The concrete is a point of departure for 
observation and cognition. Two semantic series of 
concepts arise in the primitive mentality: (1) from 
the productive social life: hand-woman, (2) from 
cosmological thought and speculation: earth-heaven- 
water. The formation of general ideas proceeds by 
analysis and synthesis, on the one hand by abstracting 
a partial concept from a general diffuse concept, and 
on the other by the condensation of the increasing 
sum total of partial characteristics into a general 
whole. The beginnings of generalization and abstrac- 
tion manifest themselves in a stage of social evolution 
very closely allied to the totemistic. The process of 
evolution of grammatical categories reflects the 
growth of knowledge of the real world.—E. Kagarov 
(Leningrad). 

4519. Britt, S. H. Retroactive inhibition: a review 
of the literature. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 381-440.— 
All studies, experimental and theoretical, through 
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December, 1934, are reviewed under the following 
heads: I. Definition of the concept. II. Importance 
as a major condition in forgetting. III. Early experi- 
mental work [especially by Miiller and Pilzecker ]. 
IV. Determining conditions: similarity between 
original and interpolated activity [many studies]; 
the time interval; amount of material; degree of 
learning; amount of material for the interpolated 
activity; degree of learning of interpolated activity; 
amount of practice; diurnal variations and fatigue; 
intervals of sleep; mental set, hypnosis, suggestion; 
nature of the learning material (verbal, meaningful, 
etc.) ; electric shock, emotional or sensory disturbance 
in original learning; electric shock, emotional or 
sensory disturbance interpolated; transfer of training; 
retroactive inhibition within a_ series; subjects; 
methods of measurement (recognition, etc.). V.Sum- 
mary of conclusions from experimental data. VI. 
Theories: the perseveration, the transfer, and the 
disruption hypotheses; views of other investigators. 
A bibliography of 141 titles is appended.—J/. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4520. Dimitrov, M. [The movement of colors in 
the field of spontaneous eidetic images. ] Annu. Univ. 
Sofia, 1933, 30, 1.—Study on 38 eidetic subjects, of 
whom 2 do not show involuntary modifications of in- 
tuitive images and 36 show such modifications. The 
author describes chromatic modifications of eidetic 
images projected on backgrounds more or less lighted, 
colored or not-colored; he notes the phenomena of 
contrast between the two eidetic images and hypothe- 
sizes a zone of cortical contrast.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4521. Elmgren, J. Minnets funktien, struktur 
och utveckling. (Memory; its function, structure 
and development.) Gothenburg, Sweden: Gétesborgs 
hégskolas psykologiska institution, 1934. Pp. 265. 
Kr. 10.—This is a general treatise on memory, with 
chapter headings as follows: Theories of memory (the 
resurrection theories of Ebbinghaus and G. E. Miller, 
with a critical analysis also of Bergson’s theory), 
reconstruction theories (Kéhler, Koffka, Wulf), 
biological theories (Bleuler, Ribot, Piéron), socio- 
logical theories (Janet). Other chapters deal with the 
importance of the intent to learn (using nonsense 
syllables), meaningful material, the mnemic structure 
problem, investigation of the development of memory 
during the school age, etc.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4522. Hollingworth, H. L. The conditions of 
verbal configuration. /. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 
299-306.—The author was unable to find any evi- 
dence that the word, as a configuration, exercises any 
constraining influence over the letters which compose 
it in the case of subjects capable of making Alpha 
scores of 140 or over. It is contended that these 
results are what ought to be expected on systematic 
grounds. One arrangement of letters is just as much 
of a configuration as any other. The shape of the 
word, certain letters of the word, etc., may lead to 
writing or speaking just as effectively as the whole 
word. Therefore when parts of words are exposed 
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in a tachistoscope the subject reports the whole word. 
But this is not an incomplete Gestalt exhibiting 
closure. Rather, partial stimuli are functioning 
redintegratively. To suppose that the wholes are 
themselves evoked or educed is only the Gestaltist’s 
illusion.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4523. Irwin, F. W. Arejoinder. J. exp. Psychol., 
1935, 18, 389.—A reply to a recent note by Thorndike 
and Rock which contained criticisms of some con- 
clusions drawn by Kauffman, Prior, Weaver and Irwin 
in an earlier article. According to the author, the 
main issue of the discussion concerning proof for 
learning without awareness of what is being learned 
is still unchanged. ‘‘The whole question is: how do 
Thorndike and Rock know that their subjects (or 
our own uninstructed subjects) were so unaware of 
the principle allotting rewards and punishments as to 
have learned wholly without respect to such aware- 
ness? The one criterion of lack of awareness during 
the course of learning is admitted to have failed, and 
no other criterion is offered to replace it. Yet without 
some such control the results show merely that learn- 
ing has occurred, leaving unverified the assumption 
of lack of awareness which is essential to their con- 
clusion. We feel that Thorndike and Rock (and 
ourselves as well) do not know whether this awareness 
existed and that consequently, as we maintained, the 
burden of proof is upon those who uphold the affirma- 
tive.”"— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4524. Jakob, C. Sobre las bases organicas de 
la memoria. (On the organic bases of memory.) 
Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1935, 22, 84-114.—The 
theories of memory are grouped into psychological, 
physical, chemical, and vitalistic classes. A physico- 
chemical theory is substantiated by histological, 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic arguments; and the 
problems of physiological process, localization, and 
identity of neurological elements of perception and 
memory are suggested as points of departure for future 
research.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


4525. Janet, P. Les débuts de l’intelligence. 
(The beginnings of intelligence.) Paris: Flammarion, 
1935. Pp. 260. 12 fr.—Between motor acts and 
those characterized by language are to be found a 
large number of important operations which perfect 
the essential motor acts and prepare language. These 
acts are common to animals and infants and constitute 
elementary intelligence. The study of some of these 
acts furnishes the material for the present book. The 
first part of the work considers the following topics: 
the problem of elementary intelligence; reflex and 
perceptual acts; social conduct; the emotions and 
play. The second division of the book studies the 
psychological construction of some of the important 
intellectual objects as suggested by the following 
topics: the direction of movements and of routes; 
position, the village square; production, the tool; 
resemblance, the portrait; the psychology of form; 
philosophical theory, form and matter; and the con- 
duct of form. The best means of understanding 
elementary intelligence is to understand the specific 
objects created by man and to see their relation to the 
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conduct which has given rise to them.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4526. Miliavskaya, V. O. [On the problem of 
concentrated attention and vegetative reactivity. ] 
Vop. Isuch. Lichnosti, 1930, Nos. 1-2, 32-46.—99 
children aged 14 and 15 were given Kraepelin's test; 
at the same time records were taken of the psycho- 
galvanic reflex and respiration. An automobile horn 
was used as a disturbance factor. Results showed 
that distraction is related to vegetative reactions. 
In the children with a strong psychogalvanic reflex 
the distraction was about 20% greater than in the 
children showing a weak reflex. There was an 
analogous result, though less clear, when distraction 
was compared with the pneumogram.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4527. Miliavskaya, V. O. [Experimental facts 
concerning the aptitude for work in its relations to 
typical characteristics of behavior.] Vop. Jzuch. 
Lichnosti, 1932, Nos. 3-4, 13-27.—The subjects were 
120 students between the ages of 14and 15. Using 
the classification of Myasishchev, together with a 
special teaching blank, the children were divided 
into three groups, excitable, poised, and inhibited. 
The subjects then took the Kraepelin addition tests 
for ten minutes; the speed, productivity, regularity, 
and ease of distraction were noted. (The disturbance 
factor was a repeated sounding of an automobile 
horn.) At the same time the respiration and psycho- 
galvanic reflex were recorded. In the work without 
any outside disturbance, the poised ranked first, then 
the excitable, and last the inhibited. The excitable 
group showed the greatest variability in results; the 
poised, the greatest speed. All the types showed a 
retardation after disturbance; but in the poised the 
retardation was less than with the others. The 
pneumograms of average excitability (measured after 
disturbance) were most frequent in the poised, those 
of high excitability in the excitable and the inhibited. 
The poised showed positive correlation with the 
psychogalvanic reflex of average intensity; the in- 
hibited a negative correlation with the same reflex. 
The excitable did not present a clear picture.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4528. Thorndike, E. L., & Rock, R. T. A further 
note on learning without awareness of what is being 
learned. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 388-389.—Else- 
where the authors presented evidence of learning 
without awareness based on the assumption that lack 
of awareness was indicated by continued slow learn- 
ing. When Irwin, Kauffman, Prior and Weaver 
repeated the experiment and added controls they ob- 
tained results interpreted as affording no evidence of 
such learning. They concluded that “a single un- 
favorable case is enough to throw upon Thorndike 
and Rock the entire burden of proof that their sub- 
jects were learning without knowledge of what was 
being learned.’’ In the present note the authors con- 
tend that all experiments afford substantial evidence 
of learning without knowledge, although they admit 
the need of better precautions than have customarily 
been used by those employing gradualness and 
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suddenness of learning as criteria. In the opinion of 
the authors, Irwin, Kauffman et al. would have been 
wiser to have asserted: ‘“The first of the Thorndike- 
Rock experiments does afford evidence of learning 
without awareness, etc. We find it hard to explain 
its results on the hypothesis that all gains in per 
centages correct were due to learning without aware- 
ness or to chance. But the argument from gradual- 
ness is not so strong as it is represented to be by 
them.”’"— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4529. Van Dael, J. De beteekenis van het groeps- 
verband voor de waarde van kindergetuigenissen. 
(The significance of the social group in determining 
the value of children’s testimony.) Nederl. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1935, 3, 31-47.—A report of findings ac- 
cumulated by the author while employed as.an expert 
to investigate the reliability of children's testimony 
in five statutory cases, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of these cases. The conclusions are that the 
structure of the group to which the children belong 
determines the influence of the group factor on their 
testimony, so that the personalities of the group 
members and their status in the group must be 
analyzed as well as the details of the specific case. 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4530. Walsh, F. A. Phantasm and phantasy. 


New Scholas., 1934, 9, 116-133.—In Greek and 
medieval Latin the terms phantasy (phantasia) 
and phantasm (phantasma) were sometimes used 


to mean a vision or specter, real or 
unreal, but pkantasm was also used to signify a show, 
and hence pomp. Aristotle used the words in these 
senses, but he gave to phantasy the special meaning 
of mental picturing or imagination. He rejected the 
identification of phantasy with sensation. Aristotle, 
and after him St. Thomas, applied the word phantasm 
(1) to the image produced in the mind by sensory 
perception, and (2) to the image of a previous sense 
perception. St. Thomas added a third sense, probably 
corresponding to those illusions called even by us 
‘“‘phantasms The phantasy contributes to the 
dematerialization of the objects of sense knowledge 
by a kind of abstraction, which consists in making 
the image free of the conditions of time and space. 
This article is in part an answer to T. V. Moore's 


synonymously 


article The Scholastic Theory of Perception published 
in The New Scholasticism in July, 1933. Citations of 
Greek, Latin, and modern writers abound.—WM. F. 


Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 


4531. Wirth, W. Zur Beriicksichtigung der Be- 
wusstheitsgrade in der Gestalttheorie. (In regard to 
levels of consciousness in Gestalt theory.) Ber. 
Koner. dtsch. Ges. Psychol., Letprig, 1934, 13, 185-187. 
—The author takes issue with Koffka in regard to 
the place of attention and judgment as presented by 
the latter in his paper on Gestalt theory in Bethe’s 
Handbuch der normalen and pathologischen Phystologie. 
The author feels that Gestalt factors are not sufficient 
in themselves to take the place of such concepts as 
attention and clearness in a description of psycho- 
logical experience. He states that in order to com- 
prehend the concept of Gestalten in the ordinary sense 
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one must consider their special degrees of conscious- 
ness, in the case of their momentary special realiza- 
tion in consciousness.— D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 


[See also abstracts 4752, 4864. } 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

4532. Adrian, E. D. Electrical activity of the 
nervous system. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 32, 1125-1136.—Rhythmic potential changes 
can be recorded from the occipital region of the skull 
when the subject looks at a flickering field. When 
there is no visual activity, the waves are of the same 
order of magnitude, with a fixed rhythm of 10 per 
second. This rhythm is abolished by visual stimuli 
of the customary irregular type, and by non-visual 
activities which claim the whole attention. The 
spontaneous nature of these cortical waves is shown 
by their occurrence in rabbits after the cortex has 
been cut off by deep anesthesia from the disturbing 
effect of afferent impulses.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

4533. Bishop, G. H., & Heinbecker, P. Responses 
of mammalian nerve to strong shocks. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 1278-1280.—Mammalian 
vagus nerve (cat), attached peripherally to the body, 
is arranged with stimulating electrodes next the body, 
lead electrodes at cut central end, and blocking 
electrodes between. If myelinated fibers are not 
blocked, each single stimulus is followed not only by 
A, B, and C waves, but also by a persistent random 
discharge. The appearance of this discharge in 
response to stimuli too weak to stimulate non- 
myelinated fibers indicates that it is due to myelinated 
fibers. With large myelinated fibers eliminated and 
only the small fibers remaining, shocks sufficiently 
strong to stimulate non-myelinated fibers produce 
this same discharge. Experimental procedures may 
be made equivocal by the increase of this low ampli- 
tude discharge accompanying responses of non- 
myelinated fibers to increased shock.—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

4534. Bremer, F. Quelques propriétés de |’action 
électrique du cortex cérébral isolé. (Some properties 
of the electrical activity of the isolated cerebral 
cortex.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Parts, 1935, 118, 1241-1244. 

By the method of isolating the brain the author 
could study the spontaneous activity of the cortex 
without the influence of a narcotic or of sensory im- 
pulses, while the immobility of the animal favored 
the oscillograph records. Experiments showed that 
the spontaneous electric activity of the isolated brain 
depends on various factors: circulation, temperature, 
oxygen supply. The cortical origin of this activity 
is clearly demonstrated by its sudden disturbance 
when a weak solution of sulfate of strychnine is 
applied to the cortex.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4535. Brickner, R. M., & Grant, R. E. Electrical 
stimulation of a nerve-muscle preparation without 
contact. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 
1240—-1242.—Good contractions were obtained from 
frog nerve-muscle preparations by placing the nerve 
in the vicinity of, and insulated from, an induction 
coil which is supplied with energy by an oscillator and 
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amplifier, Effective frequencies range from 100 to 
1000. Measurements of electromagnetic and electro- 
static fields has not yet been made and it is not known 
how much each contributes to the stimulation.— 
H, Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

4536. Cattell, McK., & Grundfest, H. Action 
potentials during high and low frequency stimulation 
of medullated nerve. Science, 1935, 81, 645-646.— 
Observations of individual action potentials during 
high frequency stimulation show that the failure to 
excite, in so far as it is not due to refractoriness, de- 
pends upon a localized depression at the cathode which 
may last for a considerable period after thestimulation 
has been discontinued. [Excitability of all other 
regions of the nerve, including that at the high fre- 
quency anode, is not significantly altered.—Z. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 

4537. Dorsey, J. M., & Travis, L. E. Effect of 
direct stimulation of brain and spinal cord on reflex 
time. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 
1038-1044.—Direct stimulation (electrical, acid, and 
pressure) of the cerebral cortex in the dog and rat 
resulted in a small lengthening of the latency of the 
patellar and Achilles reflexes. No specific localization 
was found, comparable effects being obtained from 
any region of either hemisphere. Lengthening of 
the reflex time was also produced by stimulation of 
the cut surface of the distal segment of a transected 
spinal cord.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

4538. Dusser de Barenne, J. G. Origin of motor 
reactions produced by electrical stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 31, 1129-1138.—Apparently normal motor 
reactions to electrical stimulation can be obtained 
from the motor cortex (area 4 of Brodmann) in mon- 
keys after the thermocoagulation of its three super- 
ficial layers. The threshold for unipolar stimulation 
is found unchanged two minutes after the laminar 
thermocoagulation. Further evidence supports the 
conclusion that the reactions are due to the direct 
stimulation of the perikarya of the large and giant 
pyramidal cells of the fourth layer.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

4539. Galperin, P. J. [Two conceptions of higher 
nervous activity and their relation to psychology. ] 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 2, 93-105.—There 
exist two points of view regarding higher nervous 
activity. The first of them considers the nervous 
function to consist in a conduction of irritations, which 
are indifferent in themselves, through definite nervous 
paths, so that the central nervous mechanism is lim- 
ited only by conduction impulses in previous ways. 
This theory cannot explain the primary formation of 
reflex paths, or how this mechanism is able to function 
in relatively changeable conditions of outward in- 
fluences. Pavlov’s physiology of the brain is the only 
modern physiological theory in the proper sense of the 
word. His theory of conditioned reflexes considers 
the nervous activity to be a specific concrete organic 
function which brings about the exterior activity of 
the organism. A particular part of the latter is the 
psychic activity. Thus the psychological and physio- 
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logical realities are not parallel in their interrelations, 
but the former is the continuation of the latter. The 
contrasting of two incomparable attributes is now re- 
placed by comparing two types of concrete activity, 
and the psychophysical problem is accessible for 
study.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4540. Ingram, W. R., Ranson, S. W., & Barris, R. 
W. The red nucleus: its relation to postural tonus 
and righting reactions. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1934, 31, 768-786.—Bilateral destruction of 
the red nuclei in a series of cats was carried out with 
the Horsley-Clarke stereotaxic instrument. The 
lesions resulted in characteristic disturbances of gait 
and postural reactions, with mild increases in extensor 
and Stiitz tonus. Labyrinthine and body righting 
reactions were unaffected. The resemblance of the 
disturbances to those appearing after complete de- 
cerebellation suggests that the chief effect of lesions in 
the red nuclei may be ascribed to involvement of the 
cerebellar-efferent pathway.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

4541. Keller, A. D., & Hare, W. K. The rubro- 
spinal tracts in the monkey: effects of experimental 
section. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 32, 
1253—1272.—An analysis of the effects of experimental 
lesions in the region of the red nuclei in six monkeys 
led to the conclusion that “the bilateral rubral systems 
are not essential for normal coordination of muscular 
movements, static muscular stability, normal righting 
reactions and normal integration of postural muscle 
tone.’’—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


4542. Kraus, W. Le principe qui préside a l’évolu- 
tion du cortex cérébral, chezl’homme. (The principle 
governing the evolution of the human cerebral cortex. ) 
Encéphale, 1933, 28, 465-468.—The cortex develops in 
a fan-like manner from the subcortical areas. The 
marked development of the human frontal lobe modi- 
fies somewhat the fan-like aspect, which is seen also 
in the topography of the blood vessels—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4543. Loomis, A. L., Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. 
Potential rhythms of the cerebral cortex during sleep. 
Science, 1935, 81, 597-598.—Records of cerebral po- 
tential rhythms during seven-hour periods of sleep 
have been made by the authors. Examination of 
these records has led to the following conclusions: 
Different persons show quite different potential 
rhythms. Certain hours of sleep show many “‘sponta- 
neous” bursts of waves, while other hours show rela- 
tively few. They often appear in trains lasting 5 to 12 
seconds, at intervals of 4 to 2 minutes; the average 
frequency is an irregular 10 per second. Regular 
snoring does not necessarily initiate brain rhythms, 
but an occasional isolated snore may start them. Dur- 
ing sleep, sounds of a certain character, such as 
rustling paper, coughing, or low conversation, which 
do not wake the sleeper, may initiate a train of 
waves which may last from 5 to 8 seconds and then 
die out. When the subject is awake, the same sounds 
that during sleep initiate a train of waves no longer 
give rise to them. During sleep trains of waves appear 
which cannot be correlated with any detectable ex- 
ternal stimulus.— EZ. H. Kemp (Clark). 
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4544. Michel, R. Réactions psycho-motrices et 
chronaxie vestibulaire. Chronaxie du nerf phrénique 
et phrénicoexerése. (Psychomotor reactions and 
vestibular chronaxy. Chronaxy of the phrenic nerve 
and extirpation of this nerve.) Paris: Douin, 1934. 
Pp. 101.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4545. Princigalli,S. Observations sur la chronaxi- 
métrie vestibulaire, eu égard en particulier ala sélec- 
tion du personnel de l’aéronautique. (Observations 
on vestibular chronaximetry, with particular atten- 
tion to the selection of personnel for aviation.) Arch. 
ital. Biol., 1933, 90, 48-58.—Using the method of 
Bourguignon with a binaural, bipolar apparatus, the 
author determined the chronaxy of vestibular excita- 
tion in 155 young men (aged 19 to 28 years) who were 
either trained pilots with or without a record of acci- 
dents, soldiers who had been refused as pilots, or stu- 
dents. Low chronaxy values were shown in 12.8% 
of the pilots, 16.1% of the soldiers, and 23.6% of the 
students. Practice in flying should have for effect a 
labyrinth hypoexcitability varying according to the 
relative frequency of the raised values of the chronaxy; 
however, the frequency was greater in the soldiers, 
who had not been fliers. The author found that the 
chronaxy test is not correlated with the caloric test, 
and that one must rely on the chronaxy test to esti- 
mate correctly the vestibular excitability.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4546. Thompson, I. M., Inman, V. T., & Brown- 
field, B. On the cutaneous nerve areas of the fore- 
arm and hand. Their sizes, variations, and correla- 
tions studied in a small sample of young adult males. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Anat., 1934, 1, 195-236.—Many 
details are here added to the general account, already 
published, of the method of outlining the cutaneous 
nerve areas (for light touch) of the forearm and hand. 
The method of measuring these areas is described and 
experimental errors pertaining to the technique dis- 
cussed. The procedure has been applied to the out- 
lining and measurement of 65 limbs of young adult 
males, with the following results: The total area sup- 
plied by each nerve seemed not to deviate significantly 
from the normal curve in its variations from person to 
person; the overlap of each pair of neighboring areas 
appeared to vary so that the deviation of the log- 
arithms of the measurements from the normal curve 
was no more than might be expected to occur fortui- 
tously inso small a sample. The areas supplied by the 
forearm nerves exceeded those supplied by the hand 
nervesin size. Judged by the coefficient of variation, 
the main areas differed little in variability. Correla- 
tions indicated that in their variations all the main 
areas were appreciably associated with variations in 
limb size, this correlation tending to be higher for the 
larger areas. There was a significant relation between 
the area supplied by a nerve on the right limb and 
that on the left, except in the radial area and in the 
lateral cutaneous area.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4516, 4560, 4608. } 
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4547. Agadjanian, K. Méthodes reflexologiques 
dans |’étude du mécanisme de l’apparition des fausses 
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images. (Reflexological methods in the study of the 
mechanism of the appearance of false images.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 117, 1183-1186.—By employ- 
ing associative reflexological methods the author 
hopes to be able to penetrate the mechanism for the 
creation of false sensorial images, considering them as 
objectless perceptions. By the same method he hopes 
to study the role of excitation and inhibition in the 
formation of such images.— M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4548. Alajouanine, T., Thurel, R., & Fauvert, R. 
Réfiexe oscillatoire alternant des jambes. Succession 
de deux phases, hypertonique et hypotonique. (The 
oscillating alternating reflex of the legs. Succession 
of the hypertonic and hypotonic phases.) Rev. neurol., 
1933, 40, 71-81.—In this type of reflex the legs are 
pendant. A blow to the tendon arouses a bilateral 
synchronous response, which continues for one or two 
minutes at a rate of 120 per minute.—M. H. Ptéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4549. Alexiu, L., Laugier, H., & Néoussikine, B. 
Recherches chronaximétriques sur la diffusion de 
Vexcitation au cours de l’effort physique. (Chron- 
aximetric studies on the diffusion of excitation in the 
course of physical effort.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Parts, 
1933, 112, 1174-1175.—After a static effort (with 
arm bent, raising a weight of 1 kilo with the first 
phalanx) followed by exhaustion, it was observed in 
the 95 subjects studied that there was sometimes an 
increase (up to double) and sometimes a decrease 
(down to half) of the chronaxy of several muscular 
groups near the group involved in the effort and of 
the same duration as the chronaxic variation of the 
latter. This indicates diffusion of the voluntary ex- 
citation in the effort.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4550. Alteneder, L. E. The learning curve in 
solving a jig-saw puzzle: a teaching device. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1935, 26, 231-232.—The time needed for 
completion of a 100-piece jig-saw puzzle was recorded 
through 70 trials, with an interval of 2 weeks between 
the first and last 35 trials. A negatively accelerated 
learning curve was obtained. The phenomena of 
fluctuations in efficiency, the physiological limit, and 
the plateau may also be demonstrated with this 
device.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 


4551. Armenise, P. Osservazione sul solletico nei 
cerebropatici e sulla manifestazione del riso nella 
manovra del riflesso rotuleo. (Observations on tickle 
with pathological cerebral cases and on the appearance 
of laughter during the arousal of the knee jerk.) 
Cervello, 1934, No. 4, 203-217.—The plantar reflex is 
the first manifestation of the reaction of the plantar 
muscles to deep tickle. The Babinski reflex is a more 
primitive ‘spinal reflex connected with superficial 
tickle. In the feeble-minded deep tickle is diminished 
and shows dissociated phenomena. Superficial tickle 
is normal in the higher grade feeble-minded, but 
arouses infrequent defense reactions in the lowest 
grade patients. These reactions are markedly accen- 
tuated in epileptics before an attack. Laughter 
accompanying the arousal of the knee jerk in the 
youngest subjects is a reaction of deep tickle.—R. 
Calabrest (Rome). 
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4552. Barre, J. A., Kabaker, —, & Charbonnel, —. 
Sur certains troubles de |l’équilibre, consécutifs a 
l’épreuve rotatoire chez "homme normal. (Concern- 
ing certain disorders of equilibrium following the rota- 
tion test with normal men.) Rev. neurol., 1935, 63, 
224-228.—In the post-rotation reactions of subjects 
with normal vestibules, it is possible to observe, each 
time that the subject keeps his head upright during 
rotation, a deviation in the direction opposed to the 
rotation.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4553. Bitrck, H. Om reflexfireteelser vid appen- 
dicitis, med sirskilt beaktande av Head’s zoner. 
(On the appearance of reflexes in appendicitis, with 
special reference to Head’s zones.) Finska LakSdllsk. 
Handl., 1935, '77, 283—290.—302 cases of appendicitis, 
278 acute and 24 chronic, were investigated in regard 
to the appearance of Head's zones. In 70% of the 
acute cases, no zones were found. The rest of these 
cases, as a rule, showed a small rounded zone in the 
vicinity of McBurney’s point. In 16 cases rather 
broad zones were found in the segments D10 and D11. 
These appeared as ribbons and have never before 
been described in medical literature. Two cases 
offered unusual reactions of pain in certain points of 
the back and the right shoulder, respectively. Of the 
24 chronic cases, 5 proved to have a small zone near 
McBurney’s point; the rest were Head-negative. The 
importance of Head's zones in the differential diag- 
nosis of appendicitis is stressed. Bibliography.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 


4554. Cason, H. An attempt to condition hand 
withdrawal responses in human subjects. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1935, 18, 307-317.—The conditioned stim- 
ulus in this study was a sound, the conditioning 
stimulus was an electric shock applied to the end of 
the right forefinger, and the original response was a 
withdrawal movement of the hand. An analysis of 
the findings, which include verbal reports of the sub- 
jects, indicates that soon after they were placed in 
the experimental situation they formed a verbal and 
motor set to withdraw the hand when they heard the 
sound. This reaction tendency remained voluntary 
in the majority of the experiments. The factor of 
expecting the shock increased the speed of hand 
withdrawal movements, and this factor was present in 
every trial where the speed of conditioned hand with- 
drawal movements was measured. Some of the C-R’s 
obtained were voluntary reactions, and others were 
at least involuntary. The role played by verbal 
activities in the present experiments and in motor 
learning in general is emphasized.—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4555. Crafts, L. W., & Gilbert, R. W. The effect 
of knowledge of results on maze | ing and reten- 
tion. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 177-187.—In this 
study 25 college students learned a 10-blind stylus 
maze of irregular form under the usual maze instruc- 
tions to learn to a criterion of two errorless trials out 
of three. A second group of 25 college students 
learned the maze to the same criterion, but with 
knowledge of results which consisted of (1) informa- 
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tion before the beginning of learning regarding the 
average time, trials, and errors required by the first 
group, (2) information after every trial regarding the 
total number of errors committed and the trials and 
minutes required up to that point. Retention of both 
groups was tested after 1 week by relearning. The 
groups did not differ significantly with respect to any 
measure of learning or retention. This result is inter- 
preted in the light of the specific conditions of the 
experiment and of other investigations concerned 
with the same topic.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 


4556. Faddeev, T. D. [The problem of resistance. } 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1933, 6, 207-215.—This study 
concerns the subject’s ability to support an intense 
electrical current. On the subject's index finger two 
rings are placed; these are fastened to the pole of the 
secondary circuit of the DuBois-Reymond apparatus. 
The threshold is obtained for a distance of about 12 
cm. After having found the threshold, the shock is 
increased (with the consent of the subject). The 
“limit of resistance’’ is determined as the point at 
which the subject refuses to support a stronger cur- 
rent. In spite of the apparently arbitrary character 
of this determination, it furnishes constant values for 
the same subject. While the threshold is the same 
for all the subjects examined, the limit of resistance is 
different for different subjects. This individual 
characteristic varies under the influence of different 
factors, such as illness. The subjects who have a 
weak resistance appear in general to be hysterical or 
neurasthenic. The author has undertaken a series of 
studies on the limit of resistance, among which is a 
study of the correlation between his index and simple 
reaction times.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4557. Foa, C. L’educazione della volonta. (Edu- 
cation of the will.) Rass. Cult., 1934, 512-523; 1935, 
8-10.— V. D’ Agostino (Turin). 

4558. Foley, J. P. A critical note on certain ex- 
perimental work on the conditioned response. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 443-445.—T he author praises 
the controls used by Pavlov and Bekhterev in their 
work on conditioned responses, and claims that 
American studies of the conditioned response in 
monkeys, apes, and humans are frequently poorly 
controlled and are often vitiated by the presence of 
such implicit reactions as mental sets, thoughts, and 
ideas.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4559. Harms, H. Untersuchungen iiber das sub- 
jektive Geradevorne. (Researches on the subjective 
“straight ahead.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 
131, 297-317.—The author determines binocularly 
the subjective median defined as neither to the right 
or to the left (Geradevorne); the symbol he uses for 
this “straight ahead” is GV. The factors studied are 
brightness, position of a mark, position and move- 
ment of the eyes, muscle fatigue, relative position of 
the head and trunk. Binocular and monocular results 
are compared; these, in turn, are compared with the 
primary position of each eye with 50, 75 and 97 cm. 
as the 3 observation distances. In relation to the 
actual median plane, the GV is, on the average, a 
little to the left for the left eye, a little to the right 
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(corresponding to the primary position of the right 
eye) in binocular vision, and much to the right (5 cm. 
to 50 cm.) for the right eye. The monocular GV’s 
converge when the distance increases. There is a 
discussion of muscular factors, factors in the central 
nervous system, and statements of hypotheses. The 
role of the ocular muscles is fundamental; the author 
attributes to them an indirect sensory function.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4560. Hathaway, S. R. An action potential study 
of neuromuscular relations. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 
18, 285-298.—Using modified pore electrodes and an 
amplifier and recording system the sensitivity of 
which is as high as can be obtained at present with 
electron tube amplification where the base line is to 
remain steady, the author was unable to obtain any 
evidence for the appearance of increased muscular 
tension in either the muscle which is being used for 
the response or in its antagonist during the warning 
period preceding a simple or choice reaction. The 
actual response is characterized by the nearly simul- 
taneous appearance of action potentials in the re- 
sponding muscle and in its antagonist. These poten- 
tials first make their appearance at a minimum of 
about 60 ¢ before the appearance of actual movement 
in the arm. The two or three preliminary small dis- 
charges are quickly followed by larger ones which 
may be predominantly large in the muscle effecting 
the response.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4561. Heinze, E. Endokrine Stérungen. (Endo- 


crine disturbances.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1935, 7, 224—240.—The author reports work by Rowe 
in which 4000 patients were investigated. 60% of 
the cases were found to be suffering from some type of 


endocrine disturbance; among these were 250 cases 
termed psychically abnormal, 110 psychoses, and 140 
psychoneuroses. 76% of these had endocrine dis- 
turbances (40% in the function of the hypophysis, 
12.4% thyroid, and 21.6% gonads). The general 
section also contains a report on a study by Allen of 
a hundred cases of menstrual disturbances. The other 
sections deal with the relation between endocrine 
disturbances and (1) schizophrenia, (2) manic-de- 
pressive psychosis, (3) various depressive states, 
(4) epilepsy. The last two sections are devoted to 
endocrine psychoses in the narrow sense, and castra- 
tion. There is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (New- 
ark, Del.) 


4562. Hunt, W. A., & Hunt, E. B. A comparison 
of five methods of scoring the galvanic skin response. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 383-387.—The following 
measures were compared: (1) the frequency of occur- 
rence of the reflex expressed as a percentage of the 
total number of applications of the stimulus; (2) the 
absolute number of ohms per deflection; (3) the 
number of ohms as a percentage of the total bodily 
resistance; (4) the number of ohms as a percentage of 
the individual's total range of deflection; (5) the 
conductance difference. The results indicate that the 
absolute number of ohms deflection involved offers 
the most simple and adequate method of scoring the 
galvanic skin response. The authors suggest that, 
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for the purposes of further analysis it would seem 
beneficial to supplement it by some measure of fre- 
quency, such as the percentage frequency of occur- 
rence.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4563. Lasareff, P. P. Les problems actuels de 
biophysique et leur signification practique. (The 
present problems of biophysics and their practical 
significance.) Scientia, Bologna, 1935, 57, 37-52.— 
It is important in studying physical realities to under- 
stand the neurophysiological mechanisms involved 
in perceiving the world. Little of our knowledge is 
acquired by direct contact with the physical world. 
Instead, physical stimuli vary the molecular struc- 
tures of our sense organs. Hering showed that there 
is both an anabolic and a catabolic change occurring 
in our visual structures. These changes are affected 
by conditions of life, age, and experience. There is 
adaptation to external stimuli as the organism requires 
it. X-ray experiments and studies of disease recovery 
are very informative. Study of the Sechenoff effect, 
i.e., inverse relationship of lower neural activity to 
brain activity, is significant. This is brought out by 
examples from the convulsive states and from uterine 
behavior during pregnancy. The author believes 
that these relationships point the way to better under- 
standing of the relation of molecular activity to 
neural activity.—L. Selling (Wayne). 

4564. Liberson, W. Attitude mentale et rythme 
des mouvements volontaire. (Mental attitude and 
rhythm of voluntary movements.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1935, 118, 1047-1049.—When one requires 
alternate flexion and extension of the finger at the 
maximum speed for the subject, it is found that the 
rhythm depends on the mental directions given to the 
movement, although the same muscles work in both 
conditions. Furthermore, the form of the rhythmic 
movement also varies with the mental attitude, 
which in addition diminishes the movements when, 
in place of asking the subject.to make free extension 
movements, he is asked to strike against a button 
placed dorsal to the hand. In this case the maximal 
movement is more rapid.—M. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


4565. Matsui, M., & Kobayashi, T. The warming- 
up effect. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 173-194.—The 
warming-up effect in muscular work and the relation 
between the warming-up effect and the effect of 
practice were experimentally observed. As to the 
former problem, Smedley’s hand dynamometer was 
used, and the warming-up effect was clearly demon- 
strated in every condition of the experimental situa- 
tion; and the shorter the rest period was, the later 
the effect appeared. The same holds with respect to 
the tapping experiment. For the latter problem 
practice experiments with Kraepelin’s addition, 
standing broad jump, grip, and tapping show that 
in such more mental forms of work as addition the 
warming-up effect is not clearly demonstrable apart 
from the effect of practice, while it can certainly 
be seen in more muscular forms of work such as 
tapping, strength of grip and standing broad jump.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4566. Mishchenko, M. N. [On the role of vision 
in the evolution of motility, and the facial expression. ] 
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Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 2, 64-69.—Amaurotic 
patients (39 boys and 22 girls) were investigated 
after the method of S. A. Kwint. The long absence 
of vision is able to provoke a change in all components 
of the activity of facial muscles. The automatic and 
voluntary movements of the face are considerably 
changed in blind children. Their facial motility 
undergoes a degradation, especially the fine asyn- 
chronic movements. Synchronic movements are less 
impaired; there is a paucity of automatic and volun- 
tary facial movements, irregularity in them, many 
synkinesias, grimaces and absence of subtle play of 
facial muscles. The motility of the lower half of the 
face is better conserved. Thus vision appears to be 
an important factor both in cortical and in sub- 
cortical mechanisms of facial expression.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


4567. Myasishchev, N. V. [Relations which exist 
between vegetative reactions and those of “‘rela- 
tion.” ] Vop. Izuch. Lichnosti, 1930, 1-2, 24-32.— 
General outline of the problem, with examples from 
experimental practice. Each reaction of ‘‘relation’’ 
(i.e., having to do with the relationship of the or- 
ganism to the world outside itself) is accompanied 
by a vegetative reaction; their respective intensity 
may vary according to the nature of the stimuli and 
the previous experiences of the subject. If the reac- 
tion of “‘relation’’ takes place under difficult condi- 
tions, the vegetative reaction becomes more intense, 
and vice versa. There is a decrease in the intensity 
of the vegetative reaction (psychogalvanic reflex, for 
example) when the animal reaction is automatized. 
In individuals with strong vegetative reactivity, dis- 
turbing stimuli (such as an unexpected noise) during 
work provoke a vegetative reaction stronger than it 
would be in the state of repose; the opposite is ob- 
served in individuals with weak reactivity. After an 
excitation, the performance tends to increase in those 
with weak reactivity, to decrease in those with strong 
reactivity, and to show no variation in those of average 
reactivity. A parallel study of vegetative and animal 
reactions is indispensable in order to avoid errors. 
The inhibited individuals (subjects in whom all 
reactions are subject to inhibition) and those in whom 
only the external reactions are repressed should not 
be classed together in one category.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


4568. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. Opto- 
kinetischer Nystagmus und Nystagmographie im 
Dienst der Hirndiagnostik. (Optokinetic nystagmus 
and nystagmography in the service of cerebral diag- 
nostics.) Arch. Augenheilk., 1933, 107, 417-433.—In 
3 cases out of 4 cases of cerebral lesion, there was the 
same kind of disturbance in the vestibular and opto- 
kinetic nystagmus. The two systems are probably 
related to the same nervous mechanism.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


4569. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 30. Mig. 
Die optokinetische Reaktion bei angeborenem Nys- 
tagmus (1. Teil). 31. Mig. Id. (2. Teil). (On nystag- 
mus: Communications 30, 31. The optokinetic 
reaction in congenital nystagmus.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal.. 1933, 129, 526-551.—Part I. Optokinetic 
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nystagmus operates normally in the direction opposite 
to that of the rotation of a cylinder. When it is found 
in the same direction, there is an “inversion.”’ In 
50 cases of congenital nystagmus, the author found 
39 in which the optokinetic nystagmus was abnormal 
by inversion, weakness, suppression, etc.; in these, 15 
were sometimes normal and sometimes inverse. There 
was no relation between these cases and acuity. The 
author has a theory to the effect that there is a prin- 
cipal center for muscles of the eye which controls 
nystagmus. Inversion is an optokinetic reaction 
conditioned by an abnormal state of the principal 
center; it cannot be laid to an alternation of 2 entirely 
different reflexes. Optokinetic nystagmus is a unique 
oscillatory process, which results from interference in 
the principal center of several sinusoidal oscillations 
of different A; it is normal when they are in a certain 
relation and abnormal when there is any disturbance 
of the center. Part II is a report on records of opto- 
kinetic nystagmus (with a case of inversion) provoked 
by a uniform mobile surface, white or colored. The 
reaction, in frequency and amplitude, is hardly less 
marked than for a surface with large white and black 
rays; after the stop, the inhibition of the nystagmus is 
less frequent and rapid. Curves are given from a case 
where there was inversion when the experiment com- 
menced during a pendular nystagmus; when it fell 
during a nystagmus similar to a normal optokinetic 
nystagmus, the frequency diminished, a fact which 
suggests veiled inversion. There were traces of opto- 
kinetic nystagmus in the case of a latent nystagmus 
(provoked by the closing of an eye); usually the latent 
nystagmus predominated. There was also a case in 
which each eye operated toward its own side; a 
kymograph-drum rotation toward the left was with- 
out effect on the left eye. There was a question of a 
latent weak nystagmus, especially of the left eye.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4570. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 32. Mig. 
Die vestibulare Drehreaktion bei angeborenem Nys- 
tagmus (1. Teil). 33. Mig. Id. (2. Teil). (On nystag- 
mus: Communications 32, 33. The rotary vestibular 
reaction in congenital nystagmus.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1933, 130, 198-212; 527-546.—Here we 
are shown a possible conflict between 2 or 3 kinds of 
nystagmus, according to whether the subject is in 
darkness or in the light. The results are complete, 
and very variable with the different subjects. 9 (out 
of 32) cases are described and analyzed. With light 
and during rotation, 36% of the reactions were cor- 
rect; with light and after rotation, 46%. In darkness, 
during as well as after rotation, 63% were correct. 
The optico-vestibular nystagmus is, then, more often 
disturbed than the purely vestibular nystagmus. 
Comparisons are made with the optokinetic reaction 
studied in 29 cases. When it is normal, the rotatory 
reactions are also normal. On the other hand, when 
the rotatory reactions are normal, the optokinetic is 
more often disturbed. 7 out of 12 optico-vestibular 
nystagmi were correct; and 14 out of 19 vestibular. 
One can deduce that the vestibular reaction often 
dominates, and that in most of the incorrect optico- 
vestibular reactions, an optokinetic disturbance is 
the cause.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4571. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 34. Mig. 
Die Auslisung des optokinetischen Nystagmus mit- 
tels des konzentrischen Drehzylinders beim Gesun- 
den. (On nystagmus: Communication 34. The 
release of the optokinetic nystagmus in the normal 
individual by means of a turning concentric cylinder. ) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 131, 108-126; 401-409. 
—First tests with a normal subject, who was placed 
on a turning seat surrounded by a large cylinder 
whose 8-cm. stripes filed past at a distance of 1 m. 
from the eye; a comparison was made with results 
obtained with the use of a small cylinder. The curves 
show that the concentric cylinder is the most effica- 
cious for amplitude as well as for the frequency of the 
optokinetic nystagmus. The opening of the excita- 
tory field is favorable only down to 30°; below that, 
the nystagmus remains at its maximum. Other 
traces of this reaction are shown in oblique fixation, 
obscurity, etc.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4572. Paulsen, G. B. The reliability and con- 
sistency of individual differences in motor control. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 29-42.—The Whipple 
steadiness test was given in a standing position to 97 
students at the University of Minnesota, 10 trials 
each period in hole 8 with a maximum duration of 
15 seconds. Test-retest reliability was .73 and odd- 
even reliability was .98. Means and sigmas for trials 
within a single period show little difference. Inter- 
correlations of trials indicate changes in relative posi- 
tion of individuals, but these changes have ‘no 
constant direction for the group as a whole.”” The 
changes appear to be greater as the time interval 
between trials is lengthened.—R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

4573. Schleins-Hennebert, R., & Schleins-Henne- 
bert, P. Contribution a l’étude des mouvements 
angulaires habituels de la téte. (Contribution to 
the study of habitual angular movements of the head. ) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 113, 1523-1525.—The 
optical recording of the projection of an angular 
cephalic movement, horizontal, vertical or anterior- 
posterior, shows a phase of positive acceleration fol- 
lowed by a phase of negative acceleration, without 
any period of uniform speed. In the course of the 
active movements there is an accompanying nystag- 
mus, but there is never a consecutive nystagmus.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4574. Shipley, W. C. Indirect conditioning. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 337-357.—On the basis of an 
investigation of conditioned eyelid and hand-with- 
drawal reactions, the author concludes that stimuli 
which have acquired conditioned responses may 
under certain circumstances call out other conditioned 
responses with which they have never been asso- 
ciated.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4575. Spiegel, E. Bemerkungen zur Arbeit von 
Prof. J. Ohm: Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen 
willktirlichen, optischen und vestibuliren Augenbe- 
wegungen. (Remarks on the work of Professor J. 
Ohm: On the relation between voluntary optical and 
vestibular eye movements.) Z. Hals- Nas.- u. 
Ohrenhetlk., 1933, 32, 471.—Apropos of the recent 
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work of Ohm, the author presents the results of some 
of his own experiments. After bilateral lesion of the 
vestibular nuclei, the stimulation of the frontal 
centers of the ocular muscles provokes a vertical 
deviation of the eyes instead of the ordinary hori- 
zontal movement. It seems that the cortical impulses 
producing the horizontal movements pass through 
the vestibular nuclei in order to enter the posterior 
longitudinal fasciculus, while the functioning of the 
nuclei is not indispensable for the vertical movements. 
The same lesion also hinders the horizontal move- 
ments after stimulation of the occipital lobe; this 
stimulation now gives only vertical movements, a 
vertical nystagmus, or a movement of divergence.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4576. Stern, H. J. Ueber Vorherrschaft eines 
Auges (Augigkeit) und ihre Beziehung zur Hindig- 
keit. (On eyedness and its relation to handedness.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 233, 793-807.—Re- 
search on 86 subjects, with a functional examination 
of the two eyes and a study of the spontaneous 
preference for one eye; and a study of the relation of 
eyedness to handedness. Certain subjects have a 
constant preference for the use of one eye; others are 
indifferent or have a variable preference. There is no 
fundamental correspondence between eyedness and 
handedness. There is more right than left eyedness, 
just as there is more right than left handedness. A 
study was made relative to the preference of the right 
or left field. The author used a prismatic stereoscope 
with unified vision of a cross common to both eyes; 
an opening of a central screen gave temporal images 
in both eyes. The image seen at the right or left of 
the cross indicated the predominance of a right or 
left field.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4577. Tomeoka, K., & Sasame, A. A preliminary 
experiment on habit breaking. Jap. /. Psychol., 
1935, 10, 57-77.—O's were first trained to stop with 
a key the indicator of a pendulum moving with a 
certain speed at a definite point of the scale. When 
the habit is formed (usually after 1000 trials) the 
speed of the moving pendulum is altered in order to 
give rise to a situation in which habit breaking must 
necessarily be involved. It is concluded that the 
transformation of a habit takes place when a certain 
psychical ‘‘field”’ is constellated by subjective and 
objective conditions. To break a habit does not mean 
to destroy a habit, but to transform a habit into a 
new one.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4578. Van Riper, C. The quantitative measure- 
ment of laterality. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 372- 
382.—A laterality test is described which employs 
the simultaneous drawing of various types of patterns 
upon two writing boards which can be turned through 
90° from a position parallel with the subject’s chest to 
a position perpendicular thereto. ‘The angle of 
convergence at which one hand produced mirrored 
patterning was shown to differentiate quantitatively 
between thoroughly right or left handed groups and an 
ambidextrous group, while a group of less thoroughly 
right handed subjects mirrored at angles approxi- 
mately between the angles of the former groups. A 
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group of stutterers gave critical angles approaching 
those of the ambidextrous subjects. The test was 
shown to be fairly reliable as evidenced by average 
differences in critical angles from test to retest. When 
mirrored patterns did occur they were drawn by the 
non-dominant hand as indicated by handedness 
preference.” The theoretical significance of the 
findings is briefly discussed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 
4579. White, M. M. The relation of instructions 
to electrical resistance and performance. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1935, 12, 383-396.—Instructions emphasiz- 
ing the complexity of the learning task were followed 
by apparent electrical resistance lower in proportion 
to the original resistance than instructions emphasiz- 
ing the simplicity of the learning task. There was a 
relation between the complexity of the bodily set and 
the apparent electrical resistance; the more complex 
bodily set was accompanied by electrical resistance 
lower in proportion to the original resistance. The 
learning was greater following instructions emphasiz- 
ing the complexity of the learning task than following 
instructions emphasizing the simplicity of the learning 
task. Changes in adjustment as indicated by meas- 
urements of electrical resistance were less in the shift 
from instructions to learning when the instructions 
were hard than when easy or normal. The superior 
learners tended to have higher apparent electrical 
resistance during learning than the poorer learners. 
The learners whose electrical resistance increased 
during rest immediately following recall were superior 
to those whose resistance decreased during rest follow- 
ing recall.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 
[See also abstracts 4440, 4478, 4516, 4526, 4535, 
4537, 4538, 4539, 4610, 4612, 4642, 4677, 4770, 
4773, 4849, 4858. ] 
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4580. Benoit, J. Activité sexuelle obtenue chez 
le canard par l’éclairement artificiel pendant la 
période de repos génital. (Sexual activity elicited in 
the duck by artificial illumination during the period 
of sexual repose.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1934, 199, 
1671-1673.—Light acts by intensifying the fecundity 
of fowls and also by augmenting the spermatogenesis 
of certain birds. The author has studied this phe- 
nomenon in 15 male ducks. The experiments show 
that heat does not produce testicular development, but 
that artificial light has a marked influence through 
the medium of the eyes only. It seems that the optic 
excitation involves a certain stimulation of the 
hypophysis, which leads to a hormonal stimulation of 
gonad development.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4581. Davis, H., Derbyshire, A. J., Kemp, E. H., 
Lurie, M. H., & Upton, M. Functional and histo- 
logical changes in the cochlea of the guinea-pig 
resulting from prolonged stimulation. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1935, 12, 251-278.—The electrical response of 
the cochlea was employed as a test of auditory func- 
tion in guinea-pigs previously exposed to loud tones 
for long periods of time. The normal threshold lay 
within 10 db of the human threshold of audibility 
between 60 and 1500 c.p.s. and about 20 db below it 
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from 2000 to 10,000 c.p.s. It agreed within experi- 
mental error, from 250 to 10,000 c.p.s., with the 
threshold of response by the method of conditioned 
reflexes. Exposure to frequencies of 600 or 800 c.p.s. 
for periods up to 75 days at intensities of 60 to 95 db 
occasionally produced slight widespread functional 
and histological damage. Exposure to 2500 c.p.s. 
at 95 and 105 db for 40 to 45 days regularly produced 
more or less extensive degeneration of external hair- 
cells centering in the middle of the second cochlear 
whorl. The thresholds of electrical response were 
elevated to a degree and extent corresponding to the 
severity and extent of the damage. Functional im 
pairment centered at 1200 c.p.s. It is therefore unsafe 
to assume that stimulation deafness will correspond 
in pitch to the exposure tone. In three cases gross 
lesions of the cochlea were found, which were cor- 
related with highly abnormal electrical responses. 
The results indicate that the electrical response of the 
cochlea is generated by the hair-cells and also support 
the “‘place’”’ or resonance theory of cochlear function. 
— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4582. Frisch, K. v. Ueber den Geschmackssinn 
der Biene. (On taste sensitivity in bees.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1934, 21, No. 1. Pp. 156.—The researches 
indicate that bees can distinguish the tastes of sugar, 
hydrochloric acid, cooking salt, and quinine. The 
value of the threshold of taste appears to be in- 
fluenced by various conditions. Uniformly a 17.1% 
solution of cane sugar is detected by the bees; how- 
ever, an 8.5% solution is detected by only half the 
bees, and practically always a 4.25% solution is 
refused. The threshold differs among individual bees 
and changes with increase in age so that the taste 
becomes less keen with advancing age. Finally, as 
in man, there exists the phenomenon of fatigue of 
taste sense.—(Courtesy Quart. Rev. Biol.) 


4583. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Il processo di 
apprendimento negli animali. (The learning process 
in animals.) Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1934, 9, 446- 
447.—The authors studied a homogeneous group of 
albino rats with a Vincent-type maze. The rate of 
activity and the performance of work reveal non- 
parallel individual differences. The speed of running 
is very great when the animal returns to the nest with 
food, of average size when the rat seeks food, and least 
with no food. The greatest frequency of errors coin- 
cides with the greatest speed of running. In looking 
for food the rat uses olfactory, visual and tactile 
sensations; in the return, it employs the sense of 
orientation almost exclusively. (These studies are 
a part of a plan for the study of animal learning in 
relation to cerebral lesions.) The authors find the 
conditioned reflex and form theories inadequate. 
They propose to demonstrate the laws for the or- 
ganization of animal behavior.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4584. Graham, C. H., & Riggs, L.A. The visibility 
curve of the white rat as determined by the electrical 
retinal response to lights of diflerent wave-lengths. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 279-295.—Retinal po- 
tentials occurring in response to lights of various 
wave-lengths and intensities were recorded from the 
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eye of the white rat by means of a direct-coupled 
amplifier and string galvanometer. The most obvious 
feature of the retinal response to light of any of the 
wave-lengths used was the b-wave. This increased 
with an increase in intensity, while the latent period 
decreased. At high intensities an a-wave appeared. 
There was no definite off-effect. The retinal response 
of the rat’s eye was one which varied only with 
respect to brightness: a response for any wave-length 
may be matched by a response for another wave- 
length provided the proper intensity value is found 
for the second wave-length. If responses to different 
wave-lengths are matched at one intensity level the 
responses remain matched at another intensity level 
which is a constant fraction or multiple of the first. 
As evidenced by electrical recording, there was no 
Purkinje effect in the eye of the white rat. Visibility 
was highest in the blue-green with a maximum at 
about A 500 mu and fell to low values in the red and 
violet. There was good agreement between the visi- 
bility values as determined in this experiment and 
the data on the absorption of mammalian visual 
purple.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4585. Hediger, H. Zur Biologie und Psychologie 
der Zahmheit. (The biology and psychology of 
domestication.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 93, 135- 
188.—A classification is made of animals ranging 
from wild to tame through the experiences of living 
in freedom and of being confined, tamed and trained. 
Each type is described in its reactions to the situa- 
tions it meets. Detailed comparison is made with 
other studies of animal behavior, especially with the 
taming and training of animals.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

4586. Miller, G. S. Synchronous firefly flashing. 
Sctence, 1935, 81, 590-591.—The author has observed 
synchronous flashing in Photinus maritimus which 
appears to require an explanation different from that 
proposed in Scsence, 1935, 81, 339-340 by J. B. Buck, 
on the basis of the latter’s experiments with Photinus 
pyralis.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4587. Murchison, C. The experimental measure- 
ment of a social hierarchy in Gallus domesticus: 
IV. Loss of body weight under conditions of mild 
starvation as a function of social dominance. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1935, 12, 296-312.—‘For male Gallus 
domesticus under the conditions of this experiment the 
net loss in body weight, over a divided period of 48 
hours of starvation containing equal increments of 
inactivity and social activity, approximates true 
linear functions of Social Reflex No. 1, Social Reflex 
No. 2, Social Reflex No. 3, and of social discrimination. 
The linearity of these functions remains highly con- 
stant whether the net loss in body weight is expressed 
without reference to percentages or is expressed in 
terms of percentages of the average weight since 
birth. These findings support the validity of the 
identification and measurement of the three social 
reflexes, but raise no question as yet concerning the 
relation of the reflexes to the general biochemical 
problem of metabolism.'’"— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 


4588. Skinner, B. F. A discrimination based upon 
a change in the properties of a stimulus. J. gen. 
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Psychol., 1935, 12, 313-336.—A discrimination be- 
tween two stimulus patterns was established in the 
white rat. The reaction to one situation was then 
adapted, and the properties of the resulting condi- 
tioned responses studied.— H. Cason (Wisconsin). 

4589. Viaud, G. Phototropisme des daphnies en 
lumiéres monochromatiques. (Phototropism of daph- 
nias in monochromatic lights.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1935, 118, 1096-1098.—P. Bert, Yerkes, and 
v. Frisch have stated that daphnia is rendered positive 
by the longest radiations of the visible spectrum and 
negative by the short radiations. Loeb states that 
all phototropic animals are more attracted by the 
violet than by the yellow or red rays. The author 
shows by curves the sensory capacity of daphnia to 
monochromatic light and the photokinetic action of 
light as a function of its photochemical energy. The 
phototropism of a population is a complex phenome- 
non composed principally of the capacity for sensory 
adaptation and the photokinetic action as in white 
light. Previous contradictory results are due to the 
fact that some experimenters have studied not photo- 
tropism but the capacity for sensory adaptation, while 
others have dealt with photokinetic action.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4590. Yerkes, R. M. A second-generation captive- 
born chimpanzee. Science, 1935, 81, 542-543.—This 
is an account of the birth of a male infant chim- 
panzee to a primiparous female, “‘whose distinction 
it is to be the first chimpanzee of known birth-date 
and history to mature sexually and to reproduce under 
scientific observation.’”” The parents and grand- 
parents of this second-generation infant are living 
and belong to the Yale Anthropoid Station Colony 
in Florida.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 4449, 4541, 4608, 4612. ] 
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4591. Brander, T. Bidrag till kinnedomen om 
den kroppsliga och psykiska utvecklingen hos 

illingar. (Contribution to the knowledge of the 
physical and mental development of twins.) Finska 
LaékSdllsk. Handl., 1935, '77, 195-—269.—Detailed case 
histories of ten pairs of twins of ages 4-10 years, nine 
pairs of whom were adjudged to be identical on several 
definite criteria. The various results from the in- 
vestigations of the nine pairs are given in tabular 
form. Certain diseases of a hereditary nature were 
apparent. The weight at birth seemed to be in definite 
relationship to development, especially in regard to 
speech functions, and there also appeared to be a 
definite proportionality between weight at birth and 
1Q. The intelligence measures used were Terman’s 
and Rorschach’s. The Rorschach profile showed 
several interesting qualitative differences between 
the identical twins. The text carries eighteen figures, 
including pictures of the various pairs of twins. There 
is a brief summary in German and a very extensive 
bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

4592. Irons, L. A study of social adjustment and 
incidence of mental disease in six generations of a 
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family. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1935, 5, 297-337. 
—This study is an investigation of six generations 
of a family living in an eastern state. Data were 
obtained from living members of the family, other 
informants, social agencies, hospitals, town records, 
and state institutions. ‘The line of inheritance of 
mental disease in this family appears to have been 
strikingly direct. But rather than being on the 
increase, it seems to be on the decline, the chances of 
an individual’s becoming psychotic being less with 
each successive generation. Both of these facts must 
be kept in mind in drawing generalizations from this 
family, for both areimportant. The first lends weight 
to the theory of direct transmission of mental disease, 
particularly manic-depressive psychosis, but it gives 
no indication as to whether the causative factors are 
biological or environmental. The other emphasizes 
the fact that even psychotic individuals have many 
more normal than psychotic descendants, and that 
the tendency is away from rather than toward pro- 
gressive deterioration.” —R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4593. Luxenburger, H. Erblichkeit, Keimschadig- 
ung, Konstitution, 1932. (Heredity, germ-plasm 
injury, constitution, 1932.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1935, 7, 173-212.—This is a very complete 
survey of publications in the field during 1932. In 
the first section, dealing with the more general works, 
the work of Saller, Einfiihrung in die menschliche 
Erblichkeitslehre und Eugentk, and Pfahler’s Vererbung 
als Schicksal are specifically mentioned as important 
contributions on the subject of heredity. The other 
sections of the article are devoted to résumés of 
publications on the following topics: methods, germ- 
plasm injury, constitution, blood groupings, capillary 
microscopy, pathology of veins, schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychosis and epilepsy, hysteria and neuro- 
sis, forms of feeble-mindedness, neurology, and a 
miscellaneous section which includes such diverse 
subjects as hemophilia and studies on the inheritance 
of red-green color blindness. There is a complete 
bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 


4594. Meumann, I. Testpsychologische Unter- 
suchung an ein- und zweieiigen Zwillingen. (A study 
of monozygotic and dizygotic twins by the method 
of psychological testing.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 
93, 42-82.—Intelligence testing has revealed quanti- 
tative similarity among one-ovum twins, but uncer- 
tainty exists as to the qualitative traits. This field 
is studied in the experiment recorded. A test was 
constructed for examination of intelligence structure, 
individual differences, and types of thinking. Ten 
pairs of each type of twins were used as testees. 
Agreement or disagreement with other studies is 
recorded and the following findings noted: (1) The 
first-born twin is not more apt to be extroverted. 
(2) Twins do not tend especially to cling together as 
companions, although one-ovum twins are the more 
apt to do so. (3) Although great similarity exists 
between one-ovum twins, large differences occur in 
individual cases, depending upon the play of environ- 
ment. (4.) Kretschmer’s assertion that cycloid types 
show greater tendency to be alike than do schizoid 
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types is not confirmed. (5) Variability is great 
among individuals and generalizations cannot be 
drawn.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

4595. Moore, T. V. The heredity of feeble- 
mindedness. Thought, 1934, 9, 550-562.—A review 
of the literature discloses no valid data on hereditary 
as opposed to exogenous feeble-mindedness. God- 
dard’s classic study, purporting to establish the Men- 
delian transmission of amentia, rested upon faulty 
logic and poorly conducted tests. Subsequent 
analysis has shown that feeble-mindedness is not a 
simple recessive trait. If it is inherited, the mechan- 
ism of transmission is very complex. The work of 
Outhit and others shows a significant parent-child 
correlation in intelligence, as well as a regression to 
the mean. The status of our knowledge concerning 
mechanisms of inheritance does not justify a specific 
eugenical program.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

4596. Pollock, H. M., Malzberg, B., & Fuller, R. G. 
Hereditary and environmental factors in the causa- 
tion of dementia praecox and manic-depressive 
psychoses. Chapter IV (concluded). Comparative 
studies of the prevalence of mental disease among 
relatives of patients and among the general popula- 
tion. Psychtat. Quart., 1935, 9, 287-296.—A discussion 
of the literature, which conforms with the finding in 
New York State that the frequency of mental diseases 
among the close relatives of patients with mental 
diseases exceeds that of the general population. 
Although the existence of a familial basis for dementia 
praecox and the manic-depressive psychoses is 
evident in many cases, there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to warrant a description of such transmission 
in any exact biological language.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4597. Roberts, J. A. F. Twins. Eugen. Rev., 
1935, 27, 25-32.—Summarizes briefly, with occasional 
references to the literature, the present state of 
knowledge of twins. Topics treated include the 
physiology of twinning, comparative differences 
between identical and fraternal twins with respect 
to disease incidence and IQ, studies of identical twins 
reared apart, and experimental studies using co-twin 
control.—B. S. Burks (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 4653, 4685, 4741, 4850. ] 
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4598. Bastedo, W. A. What the physician should 
know about tobacco. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1935, 141, 
505-509.—The author discusses briefly the use of 
tobacco, the physiological effects of tobacco smoke, 
particularly in regard to its chemical constituents, 
the question of tobacco allergy, the effects of tobacco 
smoke as regards local irritation, cancer development 
in smokers, gastro-intestinal effects, the influence 
of smoking upon the secretion of milk, the unborn 
child, the reproductive system, growth, blood sugar, 
and physical efficiency; and then summarizes briefly 
the mental and nervous effects, following which he 
discusses the effect of tobacco upon the circulatory 
system.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital), 
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4599. Baynes, H. G. The provisional life. Zi. 
Psychother., 1935, 8, 83-95.—“'The provisional life’’ 
is a term coined by Jung to describe an attitude of 
childish irresponsibility toward the facts of reality, 
as though the person were being looked after by 
parents, the state or Providence. It is a phenomenon 
very characteristic of the modern world. To live 
provisionally means to depute to the unconscious the 
functions necessary for steering an intelligent and 
effective course and to fill their place in consciousness 
by fussiness and self-justification, with a consequent 
sense of inferiority. Baynes analyzes a dream which 
brings out this attitude, with the additional purpose 
of demonstrating that it is impossible to make one’s 
basic attitude conscious without the study of dreams. 

M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4600. Bernabei, M. Es, io, super-io. (Id, ego, 
super-ego.) Riv. pedag., 1935, 28, 35-46.—The author 
reviews the subdivisions of the mind according to 
Freud, and he claims that psychoanalysis and 
pedagogy find a common field in the problems of the 
super-ego, which is a new term for the concept of 
moral consciousness. This latter, according to psy- 
choanalysis, is not innate but acquired. The science 
of education has the duty of teaching how to har- 
monize the three aspects of personality.— R. Calabress 
(Rome). 

4601. Bonaparte, M. Introduction a la théorie 
des instincts. (Introduction to the theory of the 
instincts.) Rev. franc. Psychoanal., 1934, 7, 417-468. 

Following Freud's theories quite closely, this article 
discusses the following aspects of the instincts in 
considerable detail: narcissism, death instincts, 
aggression.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic 

4602. Bromberg, W. Marihuana intoxication. A 
clinical study of cannabis sativa intoxication. Ammer. 
J. Psychiat., 1934, 91, 303-330.—A complicated 
psychophysiological relationship is found in clinical 
analyses of cases suffering from marihuana (hashish) 
intoxication. The psychological effects are: a change 
in time perception, reality feeling, somatic, sensory, 
and motor phenomena; disturbance of consciousness 
with difficulty in memory; and “change in subjective 
evaluation of perception of visual, tactile, propriocep- 
tive, auditory experiences because of disintegration 
of sensation to a primitive level of perception.”’ Per- 
sonality forces and conflicts are brought to the surface 
in the emotional reaction to the intoxication. Cases 
can be divided, on the basis of the clinical picture, 
into three groups: acute intoxication, emotional reac- 
tions to the intoxication features, and toxic psychosis 
due to admixture of drug effects and basic psychosis. 
Marihuana is a “breeder of crime’’ only when used by 
psychopathic types in whom the emergence of aggres- 
sive, sexual, or anti-social behavior is allowed. ‘‘The 
addiction to marihuana is not on the same deep 
physiological or psychological level that morphine 
addiction is.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 

4603. Constantinesco, D. Contribution a l'étude 


de l’angoisse et de l’anxiété. Paris: Vigot, 1934. 
Pp. 110.—Anguish and anxiety are maladaptations 
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to external events. They appear as agitation and by 
reactions of non-success and defeat, as well as in a 
hyper-excitability of the holosympathetic system. 
Among their causes it is necessary to seek for a symp- 
tom depressing the functions of mental and organic 
synthesis and for a factor exciting the sexual instincts. 
Complete bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4604. Djagarov, M. A. [An experience with toxic 
atropine dose (observation and self-observation). | 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 2, 53-61.—The 
author undertook an experiment on himself, injecting 
a toxic dose of atropine. The intoxication symptoms 
developed beginning with vestibular disturbances, 
then the optic ones and lastly perception disturbances. 
An “intra-parietal’’ syndrome, consisting of grave 
disturbances of the body-scheme, appeared without 
any other cortical symptoms or troubles of per- 
sonality. There was further observed a depression 
of the cortical functions, temporary loss of conscious- 
ness with intact automatic actions and psychotic 
disturbances.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4605S. Freud, S. Le déclin du complexe d’Oedipe. 
(The passing of the Oedipus complex.) Rev. franc. 
psychoanal., 1934, 7, 394-399.—Originally published 
in 1924 in the Jnt. Z. Psychoanal. Notes on the solu- 
tion of Oedipus and castration complexes in the young 
boy and girl, and on emotional development.— P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


4606. Harding, M. E. The mother archetype and 
its functioning in life. Zbi/. Psychother., 1935, 8, 95- 
108.—Harding discusses the modern woman's relation 
to her maternal instinct in connection with the 
evolution of mother archetypes and symbols. In 
its earliest form, symbolized by the Stone Mother 
nourished by sacrificed infants, the maternal instinct 
was simply a biological self-fulfilment without object- 
love. The hollowed-out stone next became the vase 
containing living water. The ritual sacrifice of the 
son freed the mother from bondage to the child, and 
the release of the modern woman from the Stone- 
Mother stage is through a corresponding voluntary 
renunciation. Although our present culture appears 
to express this ideal, in reality the dark side of the 
material instinct is unrecognized, condoned or ‘‘white- 
washed,”’ while the unselfish aspect is sentimentally 
glorified. Kindly, well-meaning mothers fall into two 
types: those whose love is a veneer for egocentricity, 
and those who, repressing the dark*aspects, identify 
their goodness with the upper part of the instinct. 
But to the exceptional woman who is aware of the 
Stone Mother within herself, this knowledge is a 
source of conflict and even of neurosis until she can 
symbolically sacrifice the child to her own psycho- 
logical destiny. The woman who in her own person 
can consciously reconcile the two aspects of the 
instinct is the pioneer of a new and more cultured 
attitude.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4607. Horney, K. Conceptions and misconceptions 
of the analytical method. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 
81, 399-410.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 
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4608. Ingram, W. R., & Ranson, S. W. Bulbo- 
capnine: effect on animals with lesions of the central 
nervous system. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 31, 987-1006.—The action of bulbocapnine on 
cats, producing catalepsy, was essentially the same 
after partial decortication, sympathectomy, or laby- 
rinthectomy as in normal animals. 
resulting from bulbocapnine intoxication was found 
to be similar to that produced by lesions in the retro- 
mamillary region of the brain stem. Cats which had 
previously displayed catalepsy due to retromamillary 
lesions were found to be exceedingly susceptible to the 
effects of bulbocapnine.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


4609. Janichewski, A. La conception biologique 
du sommeil. (The biological conception of sleep.) 
Encéphale, 1933, 28, 184-196.—The author thinks 
that the vegetative life centers produce sleep and 
waking irrespective of fatigue, the period of sleep 
corresponding to the growth or restoration of the 
organism.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4610. Kubie, L. S. Relation of the conditioned 
reflex to psychoanalytic technic. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 32, 1137-1142.—Certain 
aspects of analytic technique and theory are inter- 
preted in relation to the laws of excitation and inhibi- 
tion derived from Pavlov’s study of the conditioned 
reflex.—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 


4611. Laforgue, R. Complexes d’Oedipe positif 
et négatif. (Positive and negative Oedipus com- 
plexes.) Rev. frang. Psychoanal., 1934, 8, 400-416.— 
In many patients, the length of analytic treatment is 
related to the critical period of the analysis, in which 
there is a long-drawn-out conflict between the nega- 
tive Oedipus and the positive one. The negative 
Oedipus presents itself at the beginning of the analy- 
sis; as changes are produced through the analytic 
treatment, the positive Oedipus begins to appear. 
This critical struggle within the patient is shown in 
the dreams, and illustrations are given in some detail 
from several cases. The various conditions which 
prolong the conflict and interfere with cure are also 
discussed.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic). 


4612. Leuba, J. Notions élémentaires de biologie 
psycho-sexuelle. (Elementary concepts of psycho- 
sexual biology.) Rev. frang. Psychoanal., 1934, 7, 
490-548.—Biological studies of insects and animals, 
and endocrine studies, in their bearing on problems of 
sexual development, such as bisexuality, homosex- 
uality, polymorphism, etc., are reported and dis- 
cussed in relation to psychosexual development.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


4613. Leuba, —. Comptes rendus. Société psych- 
analytique de Paris. (Report, Paris Psychoanalytic 
Society.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1934, 7, 580-586.— 
Minutes of the meeting of June 20, 1934, with brief 
résumé of the contributions presented by Bonaparte 
and Lowenstein on the phallic stage in girls, and dis- 
cussion of their papers by other members of the 
— Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 

linic). 


The catalepsy , 
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4614. Lindner, T. Till diskussionen om psy- 
kologien. (Discussion of parapsychology.) Soc.- 


med. Tidskr., 1935, 12, 66-71.—A critical discussion 
of a new Scandinavian book, H. Schiller’s Fallet 
Falkeson (The Case of Falkeson) in the light of Hans 
Driesch’s Parapsychologie (Bruckman, 1932) and 
other literature in this field.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4615. Lindner, T. Freuds teori om Oedipuskom- 
plexen en villfarelse? (Freud's theory of the Oedipus 
complex—a fallacy?) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1935, 12, 
85-97.—A general critical discussion of incest, in- 
cluding the views of Gadelius and Westermarck.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 


4616. Moreno, A. Interrogatorio judicial e hip- 
notismo. (Judicial questioning and hypnotism.) 
Rev. Criminol., B. Atres, 1935, 22, 21-42.—The evolu- 
tion of customs with regard to proof of guilt is traced 
through the primitive, religious, legal, moral, and 
scientific periods. Hypnosis is considered, from the 
Freudian point of view, as a method of detecting 
guilt. A technique for the detection of simulation of 
the trance state consists of recording motility of the 
extended arm of the supposedly hypnotized testee. 
Such movement is considered the criterion of a 
simulated hypnotic state. Absence of oscillations of 
the arm indicates the real trance condition.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 


4617. Morgenthaler, W. Zur Psychologie der 
Uebertragung. (On the psychology of transference. ) 
Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1933, No. 2.—The author dis- 
cusses the transference phenomenon in _ psycho- 
therapy. He considers the phenomenon in the 
neuroses, psychopathies, depression states, schizo- 
phrenia, hysteria.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4618. Rado, S. Die Kastrationsangst der Weibes. 
(Castration anxiety in women.) Vienna: Int. Psy- 
choanal. Verl., 1934. Pp. 89. RM. 5.70.—(Not seen). 


4619. Reich, W. Psychischer Kontakt und Vege- 
tative Strémung. (Psychic contact and vegetative 
process.) Copenhagen: Verlag fur Sexualpolitik, 
1935. Pp. 60. Kr. 4.75.—This brochure “attempts 
mainly to comprehend two groups of facts’ not dealt 
with in the author’s previous works: ‘absence of 
psychic contact and the associated mechanisms of 
substitute contact, and the antithetical unitariness 
of the vegetative and psychic expressions of affective 
experience."’ Absence of psychic contact refers to 
“‘a layer of psychic structure’ between “‘the repressed 
claims’’ and “the repressing defensive forces.’’—S. 
Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hospital). 


4620. Staub, H. Psychanalyse et criminologie. 
(Psychoanalysis and criminology.) Rev. frang. Psy- 
choanal., 1934, 7, 469-489.—Psychoanalytic concepts 
of the delinquent and criminal are discussed in relation 
to biological and social factors. From the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint, the following criminal types are 
described: the criminal whose super-ego is not 
sufficiently developed or functions poorly, so that the 
id impulses are carried out directly, being accepted 
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by the ego; the criminal whose super-ego was formed 
under social influences which make it delinquent in 
nature; the criminal who loses the controlling func- 
tion of the super-ego through alcoholism, drug-taking, 
or effect of organic disease; the criminal whose 
neurotic conflicts appear in criminal acts instead of 
in illness symptoms; these criminals suffer from a 
feeling of guilt over their acts, and can commit them 
only because they rationalize or otherwise conceal 
their motives in order to make the crimes acceptable 
to the ego. An extreme of the neurotic type of 
criminal is the one actuated by the need for punish- 
ment, who commits a crime in order to displace an 
unconscious feeling of guilt from its true source onto 
the act and also commits the crime in such a manner 
as to assure punishment. The greater difficulties in 
the way of analytic therapy with delinquents and 
criminals than with neurotic patients are discussed 
in some detail.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

4621. Tubby, G. O. Psychics and mediums; a 
manual and bibliography for students. Boston: 
Marshall Jones, 1935. Pp. 176. $2.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 4665, 4702, 4749. ] 
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4622. Alexander, M. Les limites de l’hygiéne 
mentale. (The limits of mental hygiene.) J. belge 
Neurol. Psychsat., 1935, 35, 241-248.—A somewhat 
philosophical essay on the development of psycho- 
therapy and on the extension of its application in other 
branches of medicine. It is the author's contention 
that psychotherapy or some sort of ‘psychological 
treacle’’ has been practiced by all physicians at one 
time or another. The question whether psychotherapy 
will be successful or not is still a moot one.— H. Syz 
(Cornell). 


4623. Armenise, P. Necessita dell’analisi strut- 
turale delle psicosi: paranoidismo ed isterismo in 
ciclotimica. (The necessity for the structural analysis 
of psychoses: paranoidism and hysteria in a cy- 
clothymic.) Rtv. Patol. nerv. ment., 1934, No. 2, 
267-281.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


4624. Baudard, A. Les syndromes parkinsoniens 
en pathologie mentale. (The Parkinsonian syndrome 
in mental pathology.) Paris: Jouve, 1934. Pp. 96.— 
An examination of 300 patients shows a frequency of 
3% for the Parkinsonian syndrome. This disorder 
is generally due to disturbances of muscular tonus 
which seems to depend on a predominant meso- 
cephalic localization of the infection. Extensive 
bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4625. Beers, C. W. A mind that found itself; an 
autobiography. (25th anniversary ed.) New York: 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1935. Pp. 
434. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4626. Bender, L. Psychoses associated with 
somatic diseases that distort the body structure. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 32, 1000-1024. 
—Diseases that distort the body structure, such as 
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diseases of the bony framework, diseases of growth 
and diseases of the nervous system that impair the 
motor and sensory function of large masses of the 
body may lead to psychoses resulting from the dis- 
crepancy between the constitutionally and socially 
acceptable body image and the distorted body struc- 
ture. Symptoms include imperception of the defect 
or discrepancy, thwartings of the adult libido with 
emotional upsets, feelings of mystery, and obscurity 
of the poorly understood pathologic process resulting 
in paranoid delusional systems and coincidental con- 
fusional or toxic symptoms.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

4627. Bonner, C. A. Mental health, happiness and 
efficiency. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 41, 69-71.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4628. Boven, W. L’anxiété. (Anxiety.) Neu- 
chatel, Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1934. Pp. 191. 
17 fr. 50.—Anxiety is our ally; it warns that there is 
something wrong, and aims at an abatement by re- 
adaptation; it is proportionate to the effect which 
brings a remedy. It is defined as follows: “Anxiety 
is a painful perception of a bodily and mental state; 
it is born and developed in the organism of man when 
the latter is exposed to antagonistic nervous impulses 
which incite it simultaneously with equal or nearly 
equal force to two or more incompatible actions; this 
goes on while necessity presses the organism for 
accomplishment.’’ The author gives a detailed de- 
scription and discussion of the depressive neuroses. 
He describes all the organic and mental manifesta- 
tions of anxiety. He discusses the therapeutics of the 
following neurosis forms in their acute and chronic 
phases: asthenia, melancholia, anxiety neurosis.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4629. Burrow, T. Fallacies of the senses. Scs- 
entia, Bologna, 1935, 57, 354-365.—The author 
presents the view that the ideational or psychic 
account of manifestations now described as neurosis 
or psychosis rests upon certain projective illusions 
in the sphere of man’s thinking and feeling to which he 
has inadvertently become subject as a race. The 
symbol-forming mechanism, which places man only 
in relation to signs, images, or symbols of the total 
object, is taken to be the sole avenue of contact 
between man’s total organism and the total object 
outside of it. Thus, as man fails to distinguish be- 
tween the organism's total systematic relations and 
its partitive, symbolic relations, he falls victim to 
fallacies of the senses which constantly express them- 
selves in distorted behavioral patterns leading to 
serious disorder socially and individually. Through 
failure to realize the concurrence of feeling-reactions 
and physiological functions, the processes of man are 
controlled to a far greater degree by the dictates of 
fantasy than by the exigencies of actuality.—M. 
Gifford (Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 


4630. Bychowski, G. Certain problems of schizo- 
phrenia in the light of cerebral pathology. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 280-298.—F our cases of schizo- 
phrenia are illustrated by short extracts from the 
precisely taken protocols; these are discussed in rela- 
tion to the literature of disorders in orientation and 
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thought processes in general and the conclusion is 
reached that schizophrenia depends on an agnosia 
and apraxia of thought. The conclusion is qualified 
by the explanation that by ‘‘agnosia and apraxia of 
thought we can have in mind only dynamic obstacles 
at certain stages in the creation of thought contents.” 
Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

4631. Diethelm, O. Epileptic convulsions and the 
personality setting. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 31, 755-767.—Suggestibility, emotional tenden- 
cies and personality organization are analyzed in 
relation to epilepsy. In studying epileptic patients 
the whole personality must be considered, and the 
incidental features distinguished from the leading 
features.— D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

4632. Ferranini, A. I dibattiti sulla natura dell’ 
isterismo. (Discussions on the nature of hysteria.) 
Rif. med., 1934, No. 32, 1238-1240.—R. Calabress 
(Rome). 

4633. Gilarovski, V. A. [Concerning the mutual 
relations of exogeny and constitution in the doctrine 
of endogenous psychoses.] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1935, 4, No. 3, 1-16.—The action of infectious dis- 
eases as provoking psychic reactions and endogenous 
psychoses is specific. Schizophrenia can be provoked 
mainly by infections influencing the nervous system 
and especially subcortical areas. The endogenous 
psychosis can be provoked if the biological changes 
connected with the infections correlate with the 
fundamental traits of psychosis. Some examples are 
given: schizophrenia after typhus is developed through 
the catatonic syndrome connected with intoxication, 
manic-depressive psychosis through the hyperthymic 
state as a result of a sympathetic disorder. The 
investigation of the infections as causes of mental 
disease allows us to state that schizophrenia can be 
understood as a process of intoxication.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4634. Guthrie, R. H., & Lebowitz, W.M. Epilepsy 
in identical twins: a presentation of three pairs of 
twins. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 388-397.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4635. Helfand, M. Death-feigning mechanism in 
neurosis and its phylogenetic origin. . nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1935, 81, 524—-530.—Certain neurotic behavior 
during which the individual retracts himself into a 
state of unawareness simulating death is illustrated. 
This simulation forms the inadequate solution to the 
patient’s wish to flee conflict and attain greater com- 
posure. Such phenomena are compared with the 
death-feigning mechanisms present ith lower forms for 
the purpose of defense of the organism in time of 
danger.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

4636. Hermann, K., & Shroder, G. Un cas d’ex- 
hibitionnisme chez une femme. (A case of feminine 
exhibitionism.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1935, 10, 547- 
564.—The patient under consideration is a 32-year- 
old woman who was twice confined to the Community 
Hospital for exhibiting herself in public. The patient 
showed definite psychopathic traits in early child- 
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hood. A maternal uncle died in an institution for the 
feeble-minded. She exhibited typical epileptic sei- 
zures before and following confinement; the physical 
cause was unknown. Physiological and psychological 
examinations were essentially normal. While con- 
fined in the hospital she showed hardly any patho- 
logical behavior with the exception of a depression. 
The epileptic seizures appeared to be a function of 
the emotional setting. The patient contended that 
the exhibitions were caused by (1) a desire to create 
a “sensation,”’ (2) neighbors whom she found too 
curious; the exhibitions were then an act of anger and 
protest. The theories of Laségue and Hoch are 
briefly discussed. Exhibitionism is further discussed 
as (1) an infantile characteristic, (2) a manifestation 
of a “primordial instinct,” (3) chance association, 
(4) sex play. The writers call especial attention to the 
relationship between epilepsy and exhibitionism and 
urge that if such a relationship exists then epilepsy 
must be considered from both the psychological and 
physiological points of view. Only in the interplay of 
many motives and conditions can we hope to find an 
adequate psychological explanation of exhibitionism. 
—H. A. Cohn (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 


4637. Labiche, A. Contribution a l'étude de 
lanorexie mentale. (Contribution to the study of 
mental anorexia.) Paris: Legrand, 1934.—Some 
anorexias are connected with endocrine disorders; 
some are connected with lesions of the central nervous 
system, particularly cerebral tumors; others derive 
from purely psychic causes and appear as secondary 
characteristics of well defined psychopathic conditions. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4638. Lagache, D. Les hallucinations verbales et 
la parole. (Verbal hallucinations and speech.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. 184. 15 fr.—The general question 
studied is whether verbal hallucinations are really 
disorders of language and whether the language 
proper of the patient is misinterpreted and disguised 
under the aspect of strange speech. The study rests 
upon a large number of observations. The book is 
divided into the following six parts: (1) the problem 
of verbal and psychomotor verbal hallucinations; 
(2) the theoretical foundations of the psychomotor 
verbal hallucinations; (3) the diverse forms of psycho- 
motor verbal hallucinations; (4) symptomatic, etio- 
logical and evolutive forms of spoken hallucinations; 
(5) interpretations; and (6) from spoken hallucina- 
tions to understood hallucinations. Bibliography of 
100 titles —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4639. Lestchenko, G. D., & Lubarskaya, T. E. 
[On the clinics of disorders of general feeling. } 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 1, 76-81.—The 
author shows in some clinical cases that there exist 
specific connections between the personality and 
certain resultant neurological mechanisms. The dis- 
orders of these connections provoke some special 
syndromes of changes of general feeling (disturbances 
of the estimation of time, interior body perceptions, 
the sense of gravity and of one’s own weight, distorted 
visual images, etc.). There is no change of the 
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patients’ personalities, but they have lost the capacity 
of elaborating their neurological processes and regu- 
lating the resultant mechanisms.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4640. Liber, A. Les troubles de la mémoire de 
fixation chez les déments. (Disorders of fixation 
memory in dements.) Paris: Lac, 1933. Pp. 152.— 
The author examines the applicability of Ribot’s law 
of regression to dements.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne) 


4641. Loudet, O. La higiene mental de la vejez. 
(The mental hygiene of senescence.) Rev. Criminol., 
B. Aires, 1935, 22, 153-156.—The question of indi- 
vidual differences in temperament of elderly indi- 
viduals is considered theoretically.—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 


4642. Malamud, W. Psychogenic motor dis- 
turbances: an analysis of their etiology and manner 
of development. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 32, 1173-1188.—The etiology of motor distur- 
bances cannot be understood in terms of the differen- 
tiation between the functional and the organic. The 
causation is complex and must include such factors 
as conscious motivation, imitation, conditioning and 
psychological mechanisms. Five cases are reported.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


4643. Marinesco, G., Gricoreco, —, & Axente, —. 
Un nouveau cas d’aphasie croisée. (A new case of 
crossed aphasia.) Rev. meurol., 1935, 63, 291-295. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4644. McElwee, E. W. The constructive ability 
of 150 subnormal children. J. juven. Res., 1935, 19, 
25-26.—The purpose of the study was to compare 
the constructive ability of several groups of retarded 
children similar in mental age but differing in chrono- 
logical age. The test used was a sort of tri-dimen- 
sional jig-saw puzzle. Degree of success in the con- 
struction test seemed to increase with chronological 
age, even though mental age was held virtually con- 
stant.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4645. Menninger, W. C. Juvenile paretic neuro- 
syphilis studies. III. Developmental history includ- 
ing mental and physical growth, trauma, and convul- 
sions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 489-503.—40% 
of 426 cases of juvenile paretic neurosyphilis were 
fundamentally retarded in their mental development, 
and thus were feeble-minded before sufficient other 
signs and symptoms developed to establish a diagnosis 
of the disease. 60% developed normally mentally 
until the onset of the disease. A view of the rela- 
tionship between feeble-mindedness and congenital 
syphilis is presented, including a brief report of 67 
cases of hypophrenia in which congenital syphilis was 
the etiological factor in 29.8% of the cases. Hypo- 
phrenia appears to be a part of the juvenile paresis. 
Psychic trauma is recorded as being a precipitating 
factor in 18 of the 653 cases. Normal physical 
development occurred in 49.7% of 349 cases. The 
physical retardation results in a kind of infantilism, 
though rarely typical of the Lorain type. Physical 
trauma is recorded in 35 cases. Convulsions were 
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recorded in the history in 111 cases. Bibliography.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4646. Molitch, M., & Eccles, A. K. The relation 
between mental level and syphilis in juvenile delin- 
quents (boys). With the report of a case of juvenile 
general paresis of the insane. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1935, 81, 276-279.—‘‘The incidence of subnormal 
intelligence, in boys with positive blood Wassermans, 
is found to be almost twice as great as that of the 
inmate population in general.’’—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4647. Morgan, J. J. B. Mental health for normal 
people. Ment. Hith Observ., 1935, 3, No. 4, 1.—Steps 
for prevention of mental disorders are discussed. The 
need for application of principles in mental hygiene 
programs during childhood is emphasized.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

4648. Pisani, D. Dinamica del delitto negli 
alienati. (Dynamics of crime in the insane.) Atti 
Congr. Med. leg. gen., 1934, 806-810.—The author 
outlines the relations between mental alienation and 
criminality. He stresses the importance of the study 
of personality, particularly in its relation to crime.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4649. Plewa, F. Ueber seelische Behandlung. 
(Mental treatment.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 
13, 65-76.—Personality is the product of individual 
experiences and development. Corrective treatment 
is dependent on the arousal of self-activity. The 
physician can only direct or advise. The primary 
value of the recall of childhood experiences is that it 
may reveal to the patient that his present difficulties 
grew out of such wrongly formed attitudes. Only 
those who wish or can be aroused to desire help can 
be helped. Three problems in clinical treatment are 
discussed, with numerous illustrative cases: (1) under- 
standing the patient, (2) explaining to the patient 
the nature of his neurosis as an expression of social 
maladjustment, and (3) the expressions of resistance 
to treatment and their interpretation.—O. WN. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

4650. Ravicini, S. Malati di mente. (Mental 
disorders.) Difesa soc., 1934, No. 8, 423-431.—The 
author presents current data on the distribution, cause 
and development of mental disorders in Italy and 
recommends prophylaxis in the family, school and 
society.— R. Calabresit (Rome). 


4651. Reese, H., Paskind, H., & Sevringhaus, E. 
Year book of neurology, psychiatry, endocrinology 
1934. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 1935. Pp. 
782. $3.00.—The section on neurology, edited by 
Reese and divided into 11 chapters, surveys the 1934 
clinical and laboratory neurological studies. Studies 
are reported and discussed on the general considera- 
tions of physiology, anatomy, pathology, and con- 
stitution, syphilis of the C.N.S., cranial and peripheral 
nerve lesions, epilepsies, migraine syndromes, muscu- 
lar dystrophies, myasthenia, and the vegetative 
nervous system. The psychiatry section, edited by 
Paskind and divided into 8 chapters, covers the 1934 
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literature in regard to general psychiatric considera- 
tions, psychoneuroses, dementia praecox, manic- 
depressive psychoses, involutional melancholia, or- 
ganic psychoses, mental states associated with 
epilepsy, and defective mental development. The 
endocrinology section, edited by Sevringhaus, sur- 
veys the 1934 literature, and an effort is made to 
indicate the current ideas of the relationships of the 
glands. Division is made into two groups, the 
pituitary and the miscellaneous group. The former is 
composed of pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, mam- 
mary, pancreas, adrenals, and gonads. The latter 
group is composed of the pineal and thymus. A final 
chapter is devoted to antihormones. A footnote 
bibliography is given throughout. Subject and author 
indices are appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


4652. Reiter, P. J. Ueber den heutigen Stand der 
Paranoiafrage mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
charakterogenen Paranoia. (The present status of 
the paranoia problem, with special reference to 
characterogenic paranoia.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1935, 10, 491-545.—The writer divides the works on 
paranoia into three periods: (1) the older period, 
Morel and Greisinger, (2) the Magnan-Kraepelin 
type of thought, and (3) the psychobiological constitu- 
tion types represented by Jaspers and Kretschmer. 
The writer reviews the important points of each of 
these periods along with their systems of classification 
and theories. The exposition is further elucidated 
by eight detailed case histories. Extensive bib- 
liography.— H. A. Cohn (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


4653. Rosanoff, A. J., Handy, L. M., Plesset, I. R., 
& Brush, S. The etiology of so-called schizophrenic 
psychoses, with special reference to their occurrence 
in twins. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 91, 247—286.—Of 
1014 pairs of twins with mental disorders, 142 pairs 
represented cases of ‘“‘dementia praecox’”’ or ‘‘schizo- 
phrenia”’ in one or both members of each pair. 683% 
of the 41 monozygotic pairs and 14.9% of the 401 
dizygotic pairs had both members of the pair affected. 
In regard to the so-called schizophrenic psychoses, 
“‘close similarity or identicalness of manifestations is 
the exception rather than the rule.’’ Heredity plays 
an important part in the etiology of the so-called 
schizophrenic psychoses, but in itself is inadequate 
to produce the psychoses. Hereditary factors are 
not always present, and therefore not essential in 
the etiology. Factors other than hereditary ones 
result in dissimilarities of manifestation or total dis- 
cordance of findings even in monozygotic twins; the 
pathogenic effect of hereditary factors is not highly 
specific. Separating out those cases which occur ‘“‘on 
a basis of partial decerebration, mainly of traumatic 
or infectious origin’’ there seems to be a greater pro- 
portion of male than female cases. Cerebral birth 
trauma seems to be the most prominent factor. 
Psychic factors are found more commonly in female 
cases. These findings and differences in age of onset 
for males and females are evidences of “‘the existence 
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of at least two practically unrelated groups of psy- 
choses among the so-called schizophrenias."" A 
theory of the so-called schizophrenic psychoses is 
presented, with 12 criteria ‘“‘postulated as being de- 
manded by our theory for the establishment of any 
given syndrome as a decerebration syndrome which 
may result from birth trauma.'’— R. Goldman (Clark). 


4654. Rosanoff, A. J., Handy, L. M., & Rosanoff, 
I. A. Etiology of epilepsy, with special reference to 
its occurrence in twins. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1934, 31, 1165-1193.—A general survey of 
107 cases of epilepsy in twins is presented. The 
presence of hereditary factors is indicated by the fact 
that the incidence of cases of epilepsy in both twins 
is 61% for monozygotic twins and 24% for dizygotic 
twins. That heredity is not alone responsible is 
indicated by the fact that among dizygotic twin 
brothers and sisters of epileptic persons there is a 
much higher incidence of epilepsy than among 
single-born siblings. The author defends with further 
evidence the conclusion that epilepsy is an organic 
decerebration syndrome in which brain trauma at 
birth and inherited vulnerability to such traumata are 
the two most important etiological factors.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 

4655. Rouquier, A. Le mécanisme psycho-phy- 
siologique d’un cas d’aphasie pithiatique. (The 
psychophysiological mechanism of a case of pithiatic 
aphasia.) Encéphale, 1933, 28, 294-301.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4656. Schilder, P. Psychic disturbances after 
head injuries. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 91, 155-188, 
—In 35 selected cases of serious head injury two 
fundamental symptoms were found: clouding of the 
consciousness with confusion, and memory distur- 
bances. A general resistiveness accompanied the 
clouding of consciousness. ‘“This attitude is par- 
tially psychic and partially based on neuro-muscular 
components.’’ The perceptive and Gestalt functions 
and judgment are impaired as well as memory and 
consciousness. It is probable that these functional 
disturbances and difficulties ‘‘are partially independ- 
ent of each other, although they may influence each 
other and are closely interrelated.’’ The picture of 
a Korsakoff psychosis remains when the disturbances 
subside. Cases may show worry, apathy, euphoria, 
depression, manic attitudes, post-encephalitic monot- 
ony, pestering, etc., as well as amnesia and aphasias. 
Changes in the mood are due to the general reaction 
pattern of the brain and localized injuries. ‘But in 
the changes of the mood after the head injury, not 
only the impairment of generalized and local organic 
patterns are of importance. The constitutional emo- 
tional temperament (manic or depressive) likewise 
finds its expression.” —R. Goldman (Clark). 

4657. Schimmenti, J. M. A case of frigidity treated 
by psychotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 
544-546.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital}. 

4658. Smith, J. Delusions and hallucinations and 
their significance in mental disease. Med. Rec., N. 
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Y., 1935, 141, 470-473.—Hallucinations are defined 
as a reaction to the stimulation of the cortical repre- 
sentation of the senses, the stimulus coming from 
within the psyche but projected outward, thus giving 
rise to a fancied outward experience. Delusions are 
defined as false belief, resistant to correction by 
ordinary processes of logical thought. A general 
discussion is given of these phenomena and three 
cases are cited to illustrate the points made. The 
first two cases show a slow development of delusions 
and hallucinations as the patient objectifies internal 
sensations and needs. The third case was one in 
which hallucinations only were present, probably 
arising from cortical irritation upon which an idea- 
tional interpretation was placed by the patient. He 
concludes thus: ‘Delusions are the outgrowth of our 
mental life, a condition in which fact and fancy be- 
come so interwoven as to be indistinguishable from 
each other to the patient. Underlying it all is the 
basic principle of conversion, which aims at creating 
a situation where our unconscious urges becomes 
‘released,’ and our desires fulfilled.”"—-M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4659. Spaier, A. Cruauté, violence, colére. (Cru- 
elty, violence, anger.) Rev. phal., 1933, 115, 321-342. 
—Cruelty is related to pleasure; it is a means of 
satisfying the will to power after the power sense has 
been threatened. The author discusses the question 
of the relation of cruelty to the sexual instinct in its 
masochistic and sadistic phases. He gives a review 
of the literature on sexual aberrations, and states in 
his conclusion that sexuality is weakened by domina- 
tion and hate and need for degradation.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4660. Spitzer, J. Contribution a l’étude des algies 
(conception et classifications actuelles). (Contribu- 
tion to the study of algesias: conception and current 
classifications.) Paris: Jouve, 1934. Pp. 43.—By 
the algesias the author understands a group of 
chronic painful syndromes whose cause is not an extra- 
nervous lesion readily recognizable. Three types are 
recognized: (1) algesias whose basis is at the level of 
the sensory peripheral terminations; (2) neuralgias 
due to disorder of the peripheral sensory neurones; 





and (3) algesias arising from the central sensory 
neurones.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4661. Springstun, H. Doctors and juries. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston, 1935. Pp. 155. $2.00.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 

4662. Ssobol, M. E. [Constructive apraxia.) 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1935, No. 2, 42-52.—Disorders 
of structural actions, constructing, drawing, writing, 
etc., in two patients are described. The author treats 
the origin of the syndrome of the so-called apraxia of 
construction (konstruktive Apraxie of Kleist) as fol- 
lows: The syndrome is a result of a lesion of systems 
serving both the optic, gnostic and motor functions. 
But constructive apraxia is not a simple sum of motor 
and gnostic disorders, but rather a disintegration of 
the entire motor-gnostic act accomplished by defi- 
nitely localized systems. Investigation reveals both 
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optic-agnostic and purely apractic phenomena along 
with disturbances of a single motor gnostic act. The 
term ‘“‘constructive apraxia’ is misleading and should 
be replaced by ‘“‘the optic space practagnosia.’’— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4663. Strauss, I., & Savitsky, N. The sequelae of 
head injury. The psychogenic factor. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1934, 91, 189-202.—The authors criticize 
physicians who act either as adjusters for insurance 
companies or as interested agents for the insured. 
The neurotic response, in the case of injury, “is not 
identical with malingering. It is an unconscious 
response to the injury.”’ Three types of psychogenic 
disturbance following trauma to the head are dis- 
cussed: (1) terror neuroses, (2) psychoneuroses pre- 
cipitated by trauma, and (3) secondary psychological 
elaborations. Suggestions for treatment are made.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

4664. Tate, M. The influence of the depression 
on the intake of feeble-minded children at the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1935, 5, 338-351.—‘‘This paper describes the 
intake of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
with respect to feeble-minded children whose IQ's 
indicated their eligibility for commitment to state 
institutions. A six-months group of such children 
who were examined during 1932-33 was compared 
with a similarly selected group examined in 1928-29 
with the purpose of determining the influence of the 
economic depression on that intake. No difference 
between the two periods in the proportion of feeble- 
minded children in the total clinic population was 
found, but there was an increase of about forty per 
cent in absolute numbers. The depression series was 
characterized by a larger proportion of young children 
and of children whose examination was requested by 
relief and child-caring agencies. A marked reduction 
in referrals by the court was also noted."” These and 
other considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
chief influence of the depression on the intake of feeble- 
mingled has been a greater use of Institute resources 
on behalf of the not-so-difficult cases.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

4665. Thorner, M. W. The psycho-pharmacology 
of sodium amytal. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 161- 
167.—‘1. Sodium amytal produces marked mental 
changes in some patients suffering from abnormal 
mental reactions. 2. Its action seems to be largely 
that of an anti-inhibitory agent, although it is prob- 
able that there are other actions on the nervous sys- 
tem. 3. The anti-inhibitory action may occur through 
depression of the activity of some of the neurones of 
the cerebral cortex. 4. In certain psychotic reactions 
the changes produced by sodium amytal are unde- 
sirable from the therapeutic viewpoint.”’ Bibliog- 
raphy.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4666. Van de Wall, W., & Bond, E.D. The use of 
music in a case of psychoneurosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1934, 91, 287-302.—A complete account of the treat- 
ment of a 29-year-old music teacher who presented a 
typical psychoneurotic picture. Interest in music 
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was fostered in her early home life and emphasized 
in her education. Her emotional and motor energies 
were not satisfied by her musical activities. Treat- 
ment consisted of three stages: (1) closely supervised 
vocal study and living in a controlled environment; 
(2) unsupervised study and living in the same con- 
trolled environment; and (3) unsupervised work in a 
non-conditioned environment. Control of the body, 
a fundamental lesson in musical training, can be de- 
veloped in others by a vocal teacher who “has a 
technique at her disposal which can relax tense 
muscles and give a new outlet to emotions. This is 
the most important and most practical suggestion 
from our experience from this one case.’’—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

4667. [Various.] Jahresbericht tiber die kan- 
tonalen Erziehungs-Anstalten fiir taubstumme und 
schwachbegabte Kinder in Hohenrain (Kt. Luzern) 
fiir das Schuljahr 1933-34. (Annual report on the 
cantonal educational institutions for deaf-mute and 
feeble-minded children in Hohenrain (Canton Luzern) 
for the school year 1933-34.) Hochdorf: Buchdr. 
Hochdorf A. G., 1934. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

4668. Vygotski, L. S. Thought in schizophrenia. 
(Trans. by J. Kasanin.) Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1934, 31, 1063-1077.—A comparative analy- 
sis is made of the ontogenetic development of thought 
and concept formation in the adolescent child in 
relation to the deterioration of thought in schizo- 
phrenia. ‘In spite of all the differences in the process 
of thought in the child and in the patient with 
schizophrenia, there is a fundamental similarity in 
the most essential features. Thus in persons with 
schizophrenia thought is really regressive.’’—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


4669. Wechsler, D. The concept of mental de- 
ficiency in theory and practice. Psychiat. Quart., 
1935, 9, 232-236.—Mental deficiency is not a definite 
entity. Mental defectives are individuals who, for 
reasons other than special physical disabilities or 
brain disease or psychotic conditions, are unable to 
manage themselves or to cope with their ordinary 
environment. Mental deficiency involves not merely 
a lack of intellectual ability, but also an incapacity 
to apply that ability in concrete life situations. There 
are probably three types of mental deficiency: the 
intellectual defective, diagnosable as such by the usual 
psychometric tests; the social defective, for whose 
condition the life history is the most satisfactory 
criterion; and the emotional or “moral’’ defective. 
Among these there is frequently a certain degree of 
correlation, but this correlation is not sufficiently high 
to make any one an unfailing diagnostic indicator of 
others.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4670. Willners, G., & Troell, A. Centralstyrelsens 


skrivelse angdende sirbestimmelser for Stockholms 
stads sinnessjukhus. (Memorandum from the Cen- 


tral Board of the Swedish Association of Physicians 
concerning certain decisions regarding the Stockholm 
City Hospital for Mentally Diseased.) 


Svenska 
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Lékartidn., 1934, 31, 1582-1585.—The document 
sets forth certain protests and proposals of an admin- 
istrative nature concerning the Stockholm City Hos- 
pital for Mentally Diseased.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4671. Yaskin, J. C. The treatment of spasmodic 
torticollis with special reference to psychotherapy, 
with a report of a case. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 
299-309.—From a review of the literature there 
appear but few cases in which spasmodic torticollis 
has been proven to be due to organic brain disease. 
Most of the cases in which organic disease cannot be 
proven are at least in part psychogenic in origin. 
Where definite organic causes are not demonstrated, 
the patient should receive a careful psychiatric in- 
vestigation and an adequate course of psychotherapy. 
Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 4547, 4561, 4592, 4595, 4596, 

4617, 4723. ] 
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4672. Allport, F. H., Walker, L., & Lathers, E. 
Written composition and characteristics of personality. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1934, No. 173. Pp. 82.—This 
report of a study conducted at Syracuse University 
is one phase of an inquiry into ‘‘Methods, Purposes 
and Effectiveness of the Training of College Freshmen 
in Written Composition.’ The purposes were (1) to 
discover the extent to which written compositions of 
students can be identified as to their authorship on 
the basis of the individuality which they reveal, 
(2) to ascertain what other aspects (if any) of stu- 
dents’ writing ability or progress are related to this 
individuality, (3) to learn how individual characteris- 
tics express themselves in the writing of compositions, 
and (4) to derive whatever clues may be afforded as 
to the guidance of students in learning to write. 630 
short themes written by 70 students were read in 
groups of five, each group being read in connection 
with another set of five written by the same students 
but arranged in haphazard order. Present research 
needs to be repeated and supplemented by a study 
of the students. A face-to-face acquaintance would 
indicate whether the “writing personality”’ is the true 
personality.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

4673. Bernreuter, R. G. Chance and personality 
inventory scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 279- 
283.—200 scores were obtained on each of the four 
scales of the Bernreuter personality inventory by 
drawing 125 pennies at random 200 times. Heads 
were made to mean “‘yes,”” tails were made to mean 
‘“‘no,’’ and the chance scores for question marks were 
not considered. A comparison of the means, S.D.’s, 
and reliabilities of the scores obtained by chance with 
those obtained from 427 college students shows that 
factors other than chance operate to determine the 
answers to the questions. ‘‘The existence of these 
factors justifies the use of the concept of ‘traits.’ ’’ No 
intercorrelations of the chance scores on the four 
scales are given.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 
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4674. De Hartog, A. H. Het moeder- en het 
vaderbeginsel. (The mother principle and the father 
principle.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1935, 3, 13-30.— 
From the cosmic standpoint the protective, life-giving 
mother principle is water, the destructive, consuming 
father principle is fire, which at the same time stimu- 
lates to a new, higher life. Psychologically this is 
noticeable in personality differences: Brahms, the 
mother’s child, composed lullabies and plaintive 
motives; Beethoven's work showed a surging ahead 
and upward which is typical of a father’s child. 
Jesus’ appeal to the mother later made place for strict 
obeyance to the Father's wishes. Pneumatically, the 
father principle is that of discipline and force, the 
mother principle that of plan and order. Evolution, 
a development of what is already present in principle, 
is connected with the latter; the father principle 
shows whenever a higher principle regenerates such 
development. Thus, it stands for all mental and 
spiritual forces that carry us beyond the scope of 
mere physical existence. The author makes a plea 
for recognition of this principle in psychological 
studies.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4675. Freschl, R. Das Streben nach Macht. (The 
striving for power.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13, 
115-123.—The article is a popular address. Two 
factors in personality development are analyzed. 
An inborn aptitude in the form of an inherent sense 
of inadequacy, a generalized concept, is shown to be 
developed through the experiences of the child. This 
concept is then further presented as forming a self- 
dependent basis for the choice by the child of per- 
sonality ideals among the individuals making up his 
home and community circle. The striving of the child 
with all his might to attain his ideal is the “‘striving 
for power" inherent in every human being. The 
other factor, training, includes all the social controls 
inhibiting and guiding the individual. In order that 
he may effect a desirable adjustment the “striving for 
power’ must be modified or supplanted by the sense 
of social relation (Gemetnschaftsgefiihl). The language 
is frequently psychological in character, the treat- 
ment is abstractly philosophic.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

4676. Gatti, A. Le massime eicaratteri. (Maxims 
and characters.) Milan: Mondadori, 1934. Pp. 313. 
L. 15.—The volume is a collection of aphorisms and 
sketches which aim to describe the human soul from 
the moralist’s point of view.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


4677. Goldstein, H. The biochemical variability 
of the individual in relation to personality and in- 
telligence. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 348-371.—It 
was the purpose of this study to ascertain whether 
the personality trait scores determined by the Bern- 
reuter personality inventory and the test scores deter- 
mined by the Thorndike CAVD intelligence test, 
levels M-Q, bear any relationship to certain con- 
stituents of the blood. An analysis of the findings 
leads the author to the following conclusion: “The 
day to day contents (or their averages) of the blood 
constituents studied (inorganic phosphorus, choles- 
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terol, sugar, chlorides, calcium, creatinine) are value- 
less as guides to personality or to intelligence because 
of the variability of the individual from day to day. 
However, the degree of variability of these blood con- 
stituents appears to be correlated with the personality 
trait of emotional stability.”""— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4678. Licurzi, A. Tatuajes y cicatrices. (Tattoos 
and cicatrices.) Rev. Med. leg. Jur. méd., 1935, 1, 
267-283.—Tattoos “express affective states, senti- 
ments, tendencies.’"" They may be classed as erotic 
and sentimental, politico-social, religious, profes- 
sional, criminal; and may hold valuable cues as to 
personality types. Scars have more value as “‘docu- 
ments of human identification.”"—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 

4679. Lorge, I. Personality traits by fiat. I. The 
analyses of the total trait scores and keys of the Bern- 
reuter personality inventory. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 
26, 273-278.—A study of the intercorrelations be- 
tween the four scales of the Bernreuter personality 
inventory with 103 adults of both sexes ranging in 
age from 20 to 70. Intercorrelations with and without 
partialing indicate ‘‘that less than four, and probably 
not more than two independent traits can be used 
to account for the ‘traits’ of the Bernreuter.’’ A study 
of the intercorrelation of the weights given the three 
responses in each of the four traits showed that the 
interrelations existing among the total trait scores 
exist among the Bernreuter keys, thus supporting the 
conclusion that the correlations of the trait scores are 
attributable to the weighting system. When the 
intercorrelation of the weights is eliminated, as in 
the work of Flanagan (Factor Analyses in the Study 
of Personality) only two traits are found to be meas- 
ured by the Bernreuter. Lorge warns against calling 
a trait a trait when it is not independent of other 
traits.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 

4680. Meenes, M. Comparison of measures of 
interests. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 85-92.—No 
significant relationships were found, for a group of 
136 students at Harvard University, among interest 
scores as measured by a subjective questionnaire 
( Yes, No, ?), an information test, and a free associa- 
tion test.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

4681. Osipov, N. E. Strach ze smrti. (Fear of 
death.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., Praha, 1935, 32, 
17—25.—Intense fear of death is a neurological symp- 
tom and should be treated according to the individual 
requirements of each case. Children do not have the 
adult’s fear of death. This fear develops in indi- 
viduals who have passed the childish and naive stage 
of development but have not yet learned the wisdom 
of life. One is relieved from fear of death if one grows 
beyond self-pity and narcissistic love.—Z. Piotrowskt 
(Columbia). 

4682. Patrick, J. G. The role of intimate groups 
in the personality development of selected college 
men. Univ. So. Calif. Sch. Res. Stud., 1935, No. 6. 
Pp. 43.—In this research, life histories were studied 
to determine the role of intimate groups as factors in 
personality development. The subjects were ex- 
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clusively male, white, native Americans, who had 
graduated from their respective colleges subsequent to 
1920. The principal method of obtaining data was a 
personal interview, supplemented by questionnaires, 
interview check list, correspondence, and college 
record. On the basis of the data of the life histories 
intimate groups are divided into two general types: 
(1) small intimate groups (e.g., the family, childhood 
mixed play group, mixed congenial group, etc.) and 
(2) larger intimate groups (e.g., the church, the mixed 
social group, clubs, etc.). A critique of these intimate 
groups is then based upon the attitude of the inter- 
viewees toward those specific situations which appear 
as objects or values of importance within the given 
life histories. —R. Smith (Clark). 


4683. Pavlov, I. P. Fiziologii i patologii vishe 
nervnoy deyatelnosti. (Physiology and pathology of 
the higher nervous functions.) Leningrad: Academy 
of Sciences, 1935. Pp. 48.—Pavlov discusses the in- 
hibited and excitable types of personality in people 
and dogs. He considers the nervous systems of both 
to be quite comparable. He states that there are two 
types of nervous systems—the strong and the weak. 
The latter, because of its weakness, cannot condition 
itself to its environment, which results in a social or 
economic maladjustment. In a person with a strong 
nervous system, the conditioning of inhibitions does 
not arouse dissociation. In the weak, dissociation 
frequently causes the individual to isolate himself 
from the group and live in a fantastic realm. Pavlov 
adds that not all shut-in personalities must necessarily 
be the result of a weak nervous system. All great 
men must isolate themselves from normal people in 
order to achieve constructive thinking.—L. S. Maeth 
(New York City). 

4684. Sward, K., & Friedman, M. B. Jewish 
temperament. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 70-84.— 
Comparison of scores for 625 adult Jews (high school 
and college students and parents) with an equal num- 
ber of non-Jews on the Bernreuter personal inventory 
and the Heidbreder introversion-inferiority question- 
naire reveals the following: (1) Jewish self-attitudes 
cover a normal range and “in one population faintly 
suggest bi-modality.’’ (2) Neurosis and inferiority 
scores of the Jewish group exceed the mean of the 
non-Jewish group about 60% toward the unfavorable 
direction. (3) Sex differences are consistently larger 
than race differences.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 


4685. Ushijima, Y. On the inheritance of introvert 
and extravert characters. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 
225-239.—Awaji and Okabe’s extraversion-introver- 
sion test was assigned to 73 students of a woman's 
college, who were requested to introspect and also to 
observe the character of their parents and brothers 
and sisters older than ten years. The correlation of 
the version quotient between a father and his daughter 
(the observer) is .207 and that between a mother and 
her daughter is .304. The values are very low as 
compared to those for the inheritance of intelligence. 
As some parents resemble each other while others 
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have different characters, the correlation coefficient 
was calculated separately for each of those two groups, 
but the difference between the correlations in the two 
groups is not so large as was expected. It is true also 
of those between parents and their children (observed 
by other persons). ‘These results make it necessary 
to modify the common sense view that children take 
after their parents in their characters.’-—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 4631, 4639, 4659, 4714, 4736 
4831, 4865. ] 
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4686. Baron, J., & Hollé, J. Kann die Klangfarbe 
des Klaviers durch die Art des Anschlages beeinflusst 
werden? (Can the timbre of the pianoforte be in- 
fluenced by the kind of touch?) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 
1935, 66, 23-32.—On the pianoforte differences in 
timbre independent of the tonal intensity can arise 
(1) by variation of the intensity of the different 
clangs when several notes are sounded simultaneously ; 
and (2) when but one note is sounded, by variation 
of the noises involved in its production.—F. W. Irwin 
(Pennsylvania). 


4687. Bernardini, F. Perchéridiamo? II riso nella 
triplice funzione di comicita, satira, umorismo. (Why 
do we laugh? Laughter as a triple function of the 
comic, of satire and of humor.) Milan: Hoepli, 1934. 
Pp. 345.— V. D’ Agostino (Turin). 


4688. Bosch, R. El problema de la prostitucién. 
(The problem of prostitution.) Rev. Med. leg. Jur. 
méd., 1935, 1, 183-230.—The problem is treated from 
the following aspects: matrimony; sexuality; forms of 
corruption; abolition vs. control; and legislation. 315 
case histories have been studied, 20 of which are 
briefly reviewed as typical. Bibliography.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 


4689. Cairns, H. Law and the social sciences. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. Pp. xiv + 279. 
$4.00.—A foreword by Roscoe Pound outlines the 
several concepts of law and their development during 
recent times. Cairns shows that the present trend in 
jurisprudence is increasingly toward the use of tech- 
nical assistance from the sciences. Yet the relation 
of law to the social sciences has not been worked out 
hitherto. Such is the task of the author. Anthro- 
pology is of especial value when the functional (‘law 
in action’) point of view is adopted. Comparative 
observations may then be made upon the solution 
of a given legal problem by primitive cultures. Econ- 
omics should interpret many court cases where the 
strict application of legal theory is treacherous for 
modern society. Probably the first sociologists were 
jurists, and now the legal profession draws heavily 
upon sociological analysis of public institutions. Psy- 
chology should evaluate the assumptions which 
jurists constantly make with regard to the probable 
behavior of an individual in a given situation. Prob- 
lems attacked with some success by psychology are 
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the confusion of trade-names, the value of testimony, 
guilt behavior, and mental competency. Conflict 
within psychology itself is its chief limitation. Polit- 
ical science and law have interacted closely through 
the ages. More independence now increases the value 
of each as a check upon the other.—L. A. Riggs 
(Clark). 

4690. Castiglioni, A. Incantesimo e magia. (En- 
chantment and magic.) Milan: Mondadori, 1934. 
Pp. 468. L. 30.—The author gives the history of 
magic considered as a life manifestation and not as a 
mental aberration or unexplainable pathological state. 
Magical practices correspond to certain primitive, 
universal tendencies of the human mind, tendencies 
which are manifested differently at different times 
and with different peoples, including the present. 
The two principles of fecundation-procreation and 
destruction-death givé rise to two forms of magic 
recognizable in all systems. Enchantment is above 
all nature’s means for attaining its ends. Colors, 
perfumes, songs, and cries attract the living toward 
the continuation of life and toward death. Enchant- 
ment prepares the way for magic, which is the human 
effort to evade a condition of anguish in which think- 
ing is impossible. The author defines magic as the 
objectification of a desire without a clearly appre- 
ciated causal relation. The necessary condition of 
magic is, everywhere and at all times, the enchant- 
ment created by surrounding conditions. The most 
important psychological characteristic of magic is 
its appearance when the critical faculties of the sub- 
ject are absent or diminished and when the emotional 
processes are at a maximum. The author discusses 
the conditions of individual and group magic in 
detail.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4691. Childs, H. L. motives in voting. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1935, 41, 59-61.—A questionnaire 
study of 507 students at Bucknell, Princeton, and 
Syracuse universities indicates that prohibition ranks 
more highly as a factor influencing choices in voting 
than do party or religious considerations. Bucknell 
deviated from the general tendency in ranking religion 
first. Upper classes from all three universities followed 
the general preference more closely than did freshmen. 
A majority of the women ranked religion first; the 
men, prohibition. Party considerations seem minor 
regardless of the classification of the students. Rank- 
ing of prohibition is not affected by religious and party 
afhliations or stand on prohibition, but ranking of 
religion in relation to party usually depends on 
whether the student is a Catholic or Protestant, 
Republican or Democrat.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol. ) 


4692. Chou, S. K. Reading and legibility of 
Chinese characters: IV. An analysis of judgments of 
positions of Chinese characters by American subjects. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 18, 318-347.—Previously re- 
ported data of an extensive group test on 142 Ameri- 
can subjects on the problem of guessing or judging 
purposely abnormally oriented Chinese characters in 
the upside-down, right-turned, and left-turned, as 
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well as upright, positions are further analyzed in 
detail. The results are interpreted as evidence that 
the total Gestalt-qualities of a Chinese character 
determine its perception, recognition, reading and 
legibility.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4693. De Greeff, E. Essai sur la psychopathologie 
d’un crime gratuit. (Essay on the psychopathology of 
a crime without motive.) J. belge Neurol. Psychsat., 
1935, 35, 259-280.—The author presents what he 
believes is one of the many cases of criminals that 
elude the exact understanding and classification of 
the psychiatric expert. In order to study such types 
of mental disorders the case history is given in great 
detail. The patient, a young man of 22, had been 
condemned to a life term of hard labor after he had 
assaulted and killed a woman while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. The author observed the patient 
over a period of several years. He concludes that it 
is difficult to give an exact evaluation of the case; 
he considered it as an early stage of dementia praecox, 
but points out that the personality picture of the 
patient is not quite clear.— H. Syz (Cornell). 

4694. De Greeff, E., & Petermans, R. Prison et 
famille. (Prison and family.) J. belge Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1935, 35, 135-147.—The authors believe 
that long prison terms tend to disrupt family life and 
thus to create a new source of criminality. With this 
in mind they studied the family status of 600 prisoners 
both before and after the termination of the prison 
sentence. Detailed results of these studies are given. 
It was found that the longer the term, the more 
marriages were broken up. Consequently the authors 
plead that in condemning criminals the family situa- 
tion be taken into consideration, that it be made 
possible for the wife to remain in contact with her 
husband, and that the financial situation of the 
family be supervised by the authorities. In view of 
the enormous sums spent by the state for the educa- 
tion of delinquents it would seem advisable to give 
adequate support to the families of men in prison.— 
H. Syz (Cornell). 

4695. De Sanctis, S. La tecnica psicologica per la 
conoscenza e per l’emenda dei minori traviati e 
delinquenti. (Psychological techniques for the under- 
standing and correction of wayward and delinquent 
minors.) Riv. Psicol., 1935, 31, 1-29.—Part 1 deals 
with the major psychobiological and social factors 
influencing delinquency, stressing particularly prob- 
lems of the normal subject. Part 2 consists of sug- 
gestions for obtaining psychological and psychiatric 
records of individual and selected groups of delin- 
quents in “observational centers.”” The third part 
suggests methods for reeducating and for evaluating 
the reeducation of delinquents both in institutions and 
on parole.—T7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

4696. Di Tullio, B. L’applicazione della conos- 
cenza della personalita del delinquente nella nuova 
legislazione italiana. (The application of the knowl- 
edge of criminal personality in the new Italian legisla- 
tion.) Atti Congr. Med. leg. gen., 1934, 174-191.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 
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4697. Eliot, T.D. Suppressed premises underlying 
the Glueck controversy; divorce treatment from 
adjudication! J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 26, 
22-33.—Eliot disagrees with the views of the Gluecks 
and Cabot (that the clinic should be an adjunct of 
the juvenile court). Eliot's view is that the function 
of the juvenile court should be adjudication, while the 
function of prevention and treatment should be under 
public welfare auspices rather than under direct court 
auspices. A summary of criticisms of the Glueck- 
Cabot findings and a bibliography of this controversy 
are included.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 


4698. Franzblau, R.N. Race differences in mental 
and physical traits: studied in different environments. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1935, No. 177. Pp. 44.—The 
study aimed to discover whether any race differences 
exist in intelligence or age of puberty between Danes 
and Italians here and abroad. The subjects were a 
sampling of Danish girls in Copenhagen, a sampling 
of Italian girls in Rome, and two samplings of Italian 
and Danish girls in the United States. While reliable 
differences in intelligence were found between Ameri- 
can samplings of Danes and Italians, these differences 
disappeared completely when the samplings studied 
in the home countries were compared. The Danish- 
Americans are as superior to the Danes in Europe as 
they are to the Italians in the U. S. or Italy. The 
Danish group matures at 13 yrs. 5 mos. in the U. S. 
and at 13 yrs. 11 mo. in Denmark; the Italians at 
13 yrs. in the U. S. and 13 yrs. 1 mo. in Italy. No 
relationship was found between cephalic index and 
intelligence. Age of puberty bears no noticeable 
relationship to subsequent physical build, economic 
status, number of children, or cephalic index. The 
study demonstrates the erroneousness of the assump- 
tion that differences in intelligence found between 
racial groups in U. S. are inherent in the racial con- 
stitution of the groups.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4699. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. L’analisi elet- 
troacustica del linguaggio. (The electro-acoustic 
analysis of language.) (2 vols.) Milan: Vita e 
Pensiero, 1934. Pp. 211. L. 75.—After an historical 
summary of the study of language, the authors present 
results on the structure of vowels and consonants, the 
smallest perceptible duration of a phoneme, the 
timbre of the voice in spoken language, and the struc- 
ture of words and phrases. The oscillograph was used 
to study actual voice behavior rather than isolated 
sounds and phonemes. Psychologically the results 
do not justify breaking voice behavior into parts, 
even of words and phrases. What is observed is a 
succession of movements which form differently 
structured units and which correspond to significant 
sounds. The unification and organization of sounds is 
the basis of the comprehension of language, which is 
thus governed by the laws of “‘form”’ both in the case 
of speech and in that of the perception of words.—R. 
Calabrest (Rome). 


4700. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Phonetische 
Untersuchungen itiber die zur Wahrnehmung not- 
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wendige Mindestdauer einer Lautes. (Phonetical 
investigations concerning the minimal duration neces- 
sary for the perception of a sound.) Acta psychol., 
Hague, 1935, 1, 263-284.—The duration of different 
phonemes (vowels), as pronounced by several sub- 
jects in their ordinary language, was measured in 
thousandths of a second by the aid of an electro- 
acoustic apparatus and the labiograph. The records 
were evaluated with reference to (1) the total duration 
of each vowel, (2) the number of typical and atypical 
cycles, (3) the frequency of the fundamental tone of 
the voice. The results showed in general that: (1) In 
the duration of vowels there is a tendency to uni- 
formity, since the same vowels produced by heavy 
voices are made up of a smaller number of oscillations 
than those pronounced by sharp voices. (2) The 
minimum duration sufficient for perception is smaller 
as the voice becomes sharper. The possibility for 
abbreviation is greater for sharper voices, although 
the number of oscillations per unit of time for such 
voices in vowel production is larger. This fact seems 
to indicate that, for the perception of phonemes, the 
number of oscillations has greater significance than 
their duration. (3) There are fewer typical than 
atypical oscillations in the production of vowel sounds. 
The number of typical cycles can be reduced to two 
for both sharp and heavy voices and still evoke per- 
ception. Atypical cycles seem to add to the musical 
quality of the voice. (4) The phenomenon of con- 
stancy can be observed in vowel perception.— K. U. 
Smith (Brown). 

4701. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Ricerche elet- 
troacustiche del ‘‘timbro” della voce humana. 
(Electro-acoustic studies on the timbre of the human 
voice.) Atti Accad. Nuovi Lincei, 1934, 87, 30-39.— 
The aim of the study was to show the factors by 
which the timbres of individual voices are differen- 
tiated. It was established that the mean vibratory 
frequency of the fundamental note on which the 
vowels are pronounced remains constant for a given 
individual, but that it varies from one person to 
another. This frequency represents the mean of 
three vibratory frequencies on which are pronounced 
the 3 fundamental vowels a, i and uw. In the same 
person, each vowel is pronounced on a different 
laryngeal note, the pitch of all the notes remaining 
constant. On the other hand, the typical cycle of a 
vowel varies according to the subject. However, it 
is not the qualitative aspect of the curve which 
changes, for two similar periods characteristic of the 
same vowel can result from the algebraic sum of 
components which are very different in frequency 
and amplitude. The differences between like voices 
are dependent on the relation between amplitudes of 
fundamental notes and the octave, and the presence 
of weak harmonics of raised vibratory frequency. 
While there is a qualitative variation of the ‘profile’ 
of a vowel following the fundamental note, the 
changes of quantitative order shown for the same 
profile do not depend either upon the frequency or 
the intensity of this note; they are essentially indi- 
vidual.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4702. Genil-Perrin, —. Psychanalyse et crim- 
inologie. (Psychoanalysis and criminology.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. 188. 15 fr.—A non-psychoanalytic 
author gives a brief review of the attempts to apply 
psychoanalysis to criminology. The author's view 
is negative, but he confines himself to Freud and ig- 
nores the other schools.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4703. Goldzieher, K. R. Principes fondamentaux 
de la graphologie et nouvelles méthodes. (Funda- 
mental principles and new methods in graphology.) 
Mag. psychol. Szle, 1933, 6, 104-115.—The author 
emphasizes the need for precision in the field of 
graphology. She describes the “graphodyn”’ method 
of recording, which permits the study of dynamic 
“structuration” in time, using as evidence normal 
types of innervation and pathological characteristics 
such as cerebral injuries.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4704. Gummersbach, H. Mordmotive und ‘‘Mo- 
tivmorde.” (The motives for murder and “motivated 
murder."’) Arch. Krim., 1935, 96, 58-76; 143-155.— 
Gummersbach investigated the motivation of 100 
murders through interviews with the prisoners and 
psychological study of their crimes. The motives 
were: (1) self-preservation, in the guises of physical 
life, honor, advancement, escape from responsibility, 
or, in homosexuals, to clear the way for heterosex- 
uality; (2) the sexual instinct (positive: struggle with 
a rival; negative: jealousy; separation from the love- 
object). Under ‘‘motivated murder’’ the author 
discusses murders committed secondarily to the at- 
tainment of another criminal objective; and the mo- 
tivations of suicide and infanticide. The motives for 
the latter are allied to self-preservation in its subjec- 
tive aspects. The cause of suicide is anxiety before 
life, precipitated by various factors, as the individual 
swings continuously between the life and death in- 
stincts. Although there is no psychological ‘“‘murderer 
type,” the physiognomy of these subjects has a 
definite meaning as indicating aggressiveness (Gewalt- 
menschen).—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4705. Hagboldt, P. Language learning. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. ix + 165. $1.50.—A 
statement of the most important psychological prin- 
ciples implied by the processes involved in language 
learning, and a description of a number of devices 
through which such principles may be put into opera- 
tion. The chapter headings are: basic concepts and 
problems of language; psychological principles; lan- 
guage in function; looking back (a summary). The 
book is indexed.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

4706. Hart, H., & Hart, E. B. Personality and the 
family. New York: Heath, 1935. Pp. xiii + 381. 
2.80.—A textbook, emphasizing both research find- 
ings and counsel for present or prospective family- 
problem cases. The chapter topics are: the dynamics 
of family life; past and present sexual behavior; 
sexual promiscuity and fulfilment of personality; 
sexual adjustment before marriage; when and whom 
not to marry; matching for successful marriage; find- 
ing a mate; industrial change and the family; divorce; 
creative relations between husband and wife; parents 
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and babies; understanding parenthood; creative 
interaction of parents with children; problems of 
parenthood; family counseling; eugenics. There are 
an extensive bibliography and an index.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4707. Hattwick, M. S. A genetic study of differ- 
ential pitch sensitivity. Univ. Ja Stud. Child Welf., 
1935, 11, No. 2, 7-68; 95-100.—A test of pitch dis- 
crimination for younger children was constructed in 
which the discriminative intervals, length and in- 
struction were adapted to the child’s level. The test 
was given to 715 children in the first five grades of 
school. A normative summary of differential reac- 
tions to small pitch differences from four to ten years 
of age is given. It was shown that measurement of 
pitch discrimination is possible with some few children 
as early as the fourth year and that the majority of 
children are testable individually by the first year 
of school and in groups by the third school year.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 

4708. Hattwick, M.S. Manual of instructions and 
interpretations for a pitch discrimination test for 
young children. Univ. Ja Stud. Child Welf., 1935, 11, 
No. 2, 69-74.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

4709. Herrschmann, H. Psychologie und Psycho- 
pathologie im Strafverfahren. (Psychology and 
psychopathology in the criminal process.) Wien. 
klin. Wschr., 1933, 46, 177-178.—The author points 
out lacunae in Austrian legislation, which does not 
conform to the exigencies of modern psychiatry. He 
urges special institutions for the criminally insane, for 
alcoholics and incorrigibles, as well as for the cases 
which do not fall into any anticipated design in the 
law. There are also remarks on the difficulty which 
non-specialized judges and jurors have in understand- 
ing psychiatry.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4710. Herrschmann, H. Zur Frage der psycholo- 
gischen Sachverstindigen im Strafprozess. (Con- 
tribution to the question of psychological experts in 
criminal actions.) Wien. med. Wschr., 1933, 83, 
1025-1030.—The work starts from a debate in Austria 
at the time of the famous Halsmann case; it is occu- 
pied with the dispute as to the respective rights of 
the judge, the psychiatrist and the psychologist to 
judge cases. The three questions involved are the 
state of health of the accused, the value of testimony 
and the admission of the witness under oath, and the 
responsibility of the accused. The first question 
belongs entirely to medicine. The psychologist may 
be admitted for the second, but only for experimental 
verifications with regard to the memory of witnesses 
(these cases are very rare). The judgment of the 
character of the witness and the accused must be 
left to the judge, and, in pathological cases, to the 
physician. Since the question of a psychological 
survey arises only rarely, it is not necessary to con- 
sider it seriously either in principle or in legislation.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4711. Hill, G. E. Vocational experience and 
interests of delinquent boys. J. juven. Res., 1935, 19, 
27-32.—The young men studied were 1500 offenders, 
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16 to 26 years of age, sentenced to the Illinois State 
Reformatory at Pontiac. Theirs were primarily 
acquisitive offences. There were evidences of voca- 
tional maladjustment among these offenders. They 
had left school when, on the average, only 15 years of 
age. Over a period of 4 years they had held a mean 
number of 3 different jobs. Their employment had 
tended to be intermittent and their pay low. They 
tended to ascribe to forces beyond their control their 
frequent change of job. Few had received any voca- 
tional guidance. The author believes that the school 
ought either to make itself more attractive to boys 
such as these offenders were or it ought to shoulder 
part of the responsibility for helping to give them a 
good start as workers.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4712. Hinrichs, W. E. The Goodenough drawing 
test in relation to delinquency and problem behavior. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1935, No. 175. Pp. 82 + 
appendix.—The monograph reports a study of the 
differences in performance (both by descriptive and 
scoring techniques) found to exist between delinquent 
and non-delinquent boys. Experimental work with 
control groups was conducted. The Goodenough 
drawing test, a language test, the Pintner non-lan- 
guage tests, and the Furfey revised scales were used. 
Correlations of the scale show drawing score to be only 
moderately connected with general intelligence and 
to be closely enough related to maturity as measured 
by the Furfey scale to indicate that it measures an 
aspect of development at least distinctly tinged with 
a non-intellectual maturity. In the Goodenough 
drawing-a-man test we have an instrument which 
promises to be useful in understanding certain be- 
havior problems. Extension of this scale to ages 
above 12 or 13 years has been found desirable and 
possible.— E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4713. Hinrichsen, O. Der verstindliche-unver- 
standene Hamlet. (The comprehensibie, misunder- 
stood Hamlet.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1933, 31, 261-283; 32, 33-43.—The author points 
out the difficulties and conflicts of Shakespeare as 
expressed in Hamlet.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4714. Israeli, N. Distress in the outlook of 
Lancashire and Scottish unemployed. J. appi. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 67-69.—Interview rating forms 
aimed to measure outlook on the future were used 
with various groups of mental patients and unem- 
ployed. Some unemployed become as downcast as 
mental patients with a negative and catastrophic 
outlook. ‘It is felt that a closer study of the relation 
between the mental patterns of the unemployed and 
of downcast mental patients should throw light on 
the mental mechanisms of psychotics, on the nature 
of differences between normal and abnormal reactions 
and attitudes.’"—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

4715. Jaxa-Bykowski, L. Poziom intelektualny 
mlodziezy polskiej i zyddowskiej w naszych gim- 
nazjach. (The intellectual level of Polish and Jewish 
youth in our gymnasia.) Psychomeirja, 1935, 2, 
3-27.—A modified Rossolimo series of tests was 
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administered to approximately 7000 students, includ- 
ing Polish, Jewish and other-national groups in 
various gymnasia throughout Poland. A high posi- 
tive correlation was obtained between intellectual 
level and size of town in which the school was located. 
The Polish youth was decidedly superior to the Jewish 
youth in the higher classes, less so in the lower classes. 
This superiority was especially marked in tests of 
perception and imagination. The Jews were some- 
times superior in tests of verbal memory. No differ- 
ence in intellectual level was found between the 
Poles and the students in the minority groups (White 
Russians, Germans, Ruthenians, etc.). The author 
concludes that the inferiority of the Jewish youth is 
not due to cultural or environmental differences but 
rather to an inherent difference in psychophysical 
type.—T7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


4716. Keilhacker, M. Beobachtungsbogen iiber 
sprachliche Entwicklung im Schulalter. (Observa- 
tion schedule on speech development during school 
age.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 286-289.—An 
outline for the guidance of teachers in collecting 
accurate observations on the development of written 
language in their pupils.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4717. Klineberg, O. Race differences. New 
York: Harper, 1935. Pp. ix + 367. $2.50.—The 
author summarizes in three parts (biological, psycho- 
logical, cultural) the available knowledge on the 
question of differences between races (conceived as 
large groups characterized by hereditary physical 
differences). No consistent differences of any innate 
sort are found apart from those upon which the race 
definitions themselves are erected; it is suggested 
that the observed differences are probably to be 
accounted for by environmental, particularly cultural, 
variations. Extensive bibliographies follow the 
chapters, and there are subject and author indexes.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4718. Lane, H. A., & Witty, P. A. The mental 
ability of delinquent boys. J. juven. Res., 1935, 19, 
1-12.—Through a careful review of a number of 
studies the authors make it clear that low mental 
status and delinquency tend to be associated, but 
they also point out that the IQ’s in a population of 
699 delinquent boys they studied did not average 
lower than those obtaining among non-delinquents 
drawn from racial and socio-economic groups similar 
to those providing the majority of the former. Among 
the other findings of the study are the following: 
Of 145 boys given both the Stanford-Binet and Otis 
tests, 27.6%, according to the former, had 1Q’s of 
70 or less; whereas, according to the latter, only 13.1% 
had IQ’s of this low magnitude. Groups of recidivists 
and non-recidivists examined did not differ from each 
other in intelligence level. Offenders from unbroken 
homes tended to average slightly higher in intelligence- 
test performance than offenders from broken homes. 
A correlation procedure revealed no relation between 
IC and the following variables: age at first arrest, age 
at first commitment to St. Charles, number of con- 
victions in court, seriousness of delinquent activities, 
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age of the father or mother at the time of the birth 
of the delinquent, difference in ages of the offender's 
parents, interval between the time of the delinquent’s 
birth and that of the next older sib, position of the 
delinquent in the sib sequence, and number of children 
in the family.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4719. Langhorne, M. C. A comparison of student 
nurses in a university hospital training school and a 
hospital training school. /. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 
101-103.—Scores on the Psychological Examination 
of the American Council on Education are higher 
(1) for university freshmen than for student nurses, 
(2) for student nurses in university hospitals than for 
students in non-afhliated nurses’ schools, and (3) for 
the preceding groups than for negro student nurses.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


4720. Lauer, H. E. Die Volksseelen Europas. 
Grundziige einer Vilkerpsychologie auf geisteswis- 
senschaftliche Basis. (The folk-soul of Europe. 
Fundamentals of a social psychology on a mental- 
science basis.) Vienna: Author, 1934. Pp. 181.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4721. Laune, F. F. A technique for developing 
criteria of parolability. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 
26, 41-45.—Sociologists are employed by the Illinois 
Division of Pardons and Paroles to apply the Burgess 
prediction method and to devise further methods of 
predicting success on parole of prisoners. A question- 
naire was developed consisting of 164 questions cover- 
ing 42 factors which were based upon the prisoners’ 
own beliefs as to the factors contributing to success 
or failure on parole. This questionnaire is intended 
to be administered to inmates being released on parole 
in order that ‘“‘experience tables’’ may be built up in 
the future.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

4722. Lo Curzio, G. Religiosita di Villon. (The 
religiousness of Villon.) Palermo: La Tradizione, 
1934. Pp. 38. L. 5.—A psychological analysis is 
given of the personality of the French poet. The 
author recognizes the sincerity of Villon’s religious 
feelings and of his violent emotions also.— R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 


4723. Lott, G. M. The scope of the problem of 
delinquency and crime and the contributions of psy- 
chiatry. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 26, 61-73.— 
This is an address delivered before the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, February 28, 1934. It describes the examina- 
tion of 407 cases referred to the Rhode Island State 
Public Welfare Commission’s psychiatric clinic, whose 
staff is composed of a psychiatrist and two psycholo- 
gists. The value of psychiatric clinics in connection 
with delinquents and criminals is pointed out.—L. 
Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


4724. Mandel, H. Metapsychologie. Ein sys- 
tematischer Beitrag zur Glaubens- und Religions- 
geschichte der Menschheit. Mit einer Anhang: Der 
Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Menschheit. (Meta- 
psychology. A systematic contribution to the history 
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of belief and religion of mankind. Appendix: The 
immortality beliefs of mankind.) Leipzig: Barth, 
1935. Pp. 189.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4725. Matsumoto, H. Social influence. III. The 
process of discussion and its effects upon the opinions 
of members of discussing group. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1935, 10, 79-106.—When a certain problem is dis- 
cussed by members of a group in order to decide its 
opinion, each member’s own opinion undergoes a 
certain change through the discussion itself. Several 
different changes thus occurring were reviewed under 
experimental conditions.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4726. Menzerath, P., Die phonetische Struktur. 
(Phonetical structure.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1935 
1, 241-262.—Certain views and methods of experi- 
mentation in the science of phonetics demand revision. 
The results of experiments in this field may be either 
physical, physiological, or psychophysiological in 
character, and the investigator in phonetics should 
state from what standpoint his work proceeds. Vari- 
ous kinds of phonetic structure are considered with 
reference to articulatory organization. Against the 
conception of the word as a “chain” of phonetic 
elements is presented the view that the sounds of a 
word constitute a unit, and that speech movements 
are organized in relation to such a unit by “‘articula- 
tory interlacements.’’ The names ‘‘synkinesis’’ and 
“coarticulation’’ describe these activities. The con- 
cept of maintained articulatory position and the 
view of three phases in the production of speech 
sounds are both held to be erroneous. Instead of 
“on-glides’’ and “‘off-glides’’ functioning in speech 
the theory is proposed that only glides, in the form 
of uninterrupted articulatory movements, appear. 
Speech movements are influenced by the factors of 
“sound-steering’”’ (articulation determined by the 
preceding sound, either vowel or consonantal) and 
“superposing-steering’’ (articulation determined by 
the meaning of the sentence in which the word 
appears).— K. U. Smith (Brown). 

4727. Morriss, E. C., & others. An experimental 
reading study in the joint library-adult elementary 
field. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
1935. Pp. 48. $.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4728. Mowrer, H. R. Personality adjustment and 
domestic discord. New York: American Book, 1935. 
Pp. xxvii + 290. $2.25.—The central frame of 
orientation for this study of family adjustments is 
the concept of the ‘‘husband and wife as two culturally 
conditioned personalities interacting with each other 
and with their social milieu.’ The method used was 
that of the clinical interview, which aimed to obtain 
sufficient data from husband and wife for an adequate 
analysis of the domestic situation and to initiate a 
treatment process. The outline to be followed in the 
interview deals with: family organization (history of 
each individual's own family life), cultural patterns, 
social interaction (within the family group, between 
the family and the community), rationalizations. 
Economic, health, sex, and cultural aspects are 
studied. Domestic discord due to premarital forces is 
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discussed in chapters dealing with personality malad- 
justment such as: conflicting roles, dual roles and 
escape-response patterns (illness, drink, and fantasy). 
Domestic discord developing out of situations arising 
within the marriage relationship itself fall into two 
major divisions: cultural conflict and response con- 
flict. A discussion of the analyses and treatment is 
given. Case histories are cited and interpreted.—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 

4729. Myers, C. S. The psychology of music ap- 
preciation. Mem. Manchr lit. phil. Soc., 1933, 77, 
19-36.—The author first reviews the problems of 
musical psychology (1905-1922). The evolutionary 
point of view leads to the consideration of a series of 
musical stages: (1) the capacity of tonal discrimina- 
tion, after perception of noises only; (2) a refined 
appreciation of differences in time, intensity, and 
pitch; (3) the appreciation of equality in tonal dis- 
tances. An important consideration is absolute 
pitch, the memory of which conditions the intervals 
of harmonies, clearly distinct from the tonal distances 
of consecutive sounds. After appreciation of tones and 
tonal relations, musical meaning is developed in a 
group of successive tones integrated and appreciated 
as a phrase or melody. The character of primitive 
music is manifested under the form of the recitative, 
which is allied to language, verbal expression, and the 
dance. The origin of music is found in language, the 
dance and sexual emotion. Attitudes in musical 
audition may be intra-subjective, suggestive, critical, 
or individualistic.—M. G. Willoughby (Clark). 

4730. Numeroso, R. Dall’ individuo allo stato. 
Sintesi dell’ organizzazione scientifica del lavoro. 
(From the individual to the state. Synthesis of sci- 
entific organization of work.) Naples: Luida, 1934. 
Pp. 103. L. 10.—The author examines scientific 
organization in biological, social and economic fields 
and declares for the necessity of rationalization of 
individual daily life, beginning in the family. He 
then discusses rationalization in the school and out- 
lines the principles for the establishment of scientific 
organization in the corporate state and in public 
administration.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4731. Obonai, T. Contributions to the study of 
psychophysical induction. V. Experiments on pho- 
netic assimilation. Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 9, 
i-31.—In the present work the author has sought to 
reply to the question of how linguistic changes take 
place. The method of his attack has consisted in 
speaking rapidly a sentence of difficult articulation, 
and then determining the percentage of linguistic 
errors. From these data, certain laws of phonetic 
assimilation were worked out which are helpful in 
predicting phonetic changes in language.—T7. Obonat 
(Tokyo). 

4732. Page, D. P. Measurement and prediction of 
leadership. Amer. J. Sociol., 1935, 41, 31-43.—The 
ranking of a selected group of cadets of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point on “leader- 
ship,’’ as determined by annual ratings of the senior 
class and the commissioned officer in charge of the 
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coripanies, bears closer relationship to ‘‘bearing and 
appearance” than to other subjects, with ‘‘tactics’’ 
and ‘“‘athletics’’ being next in order. On the basis of 
class standing, leaders who have achieved military 
and civil distinction appear to be fairly representative 
of their whole classes. The numerical rank of a leader 
was obtained at the end of the third year by a com- 
bination of digits, each digit representing his rank in 
one of five subjects—bearing and appearance, ath- 
letics, activities, tactics, and academic standing, in 
the order given. The rank in each case was taken to 
be a rough prediction of the leadership rank which 
would be assigned a year later and correlated closely 
with the actual leadership rank obtained.— (Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 

4733. Rameri, S. Colpevolerra e personalita del 
reo. (Culpability and the personality of the de- 
fendant.) Milan: Giuffré, 1933. Pp. 144.—F. 
Bantssoni (Rome). 

4734. Ravicini, S. Omicidio e suicidio. (Homi- 
cide and suicide.) Difesa soc., 1934, No. 7, 367-374.— 
The author notes the present considerable increase 
in suicides and the decrease in homicides. The pro- 
phylaxis against homicide is naturally accomplished 
with the progress of civilization; but the phenomenon 
of suicide must be combated by diminishing the 
difficulties of life and by combating the economic 
crisis, intoxication, etc.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4735. Robinson, E.S. Law and the lawyers. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. xi + 348. $2.50.—The 
author presents a plea and a prediction to the effect 
that law may be increasingly based on facts and 
logical reasoning therefrom, instead of, as at present, 
upon magical types of thinking. The fourteen 
chapters are concerned with: law—an unscientific 
science; the defense of conservatism; a philosophy for 
lawyers; psychology and legal theory; what brand of 
psychology; psychological analysis (two chapters); 
judicial deliberation; judicial problems and their 
definition; legal rules; judicial formulas; judges as 
philosophers; social adjustment; a natural science of 
the law. There are notes and an index.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4736. Rogers, H. W. Some attitudes of students 
in the R.O.T.C. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 291-306. 
—‘‘Knowing that a group of college men has not had 
R.O.T.C. training, or knowing the amount of training 
it has had, we may prognosticate its attitudes, such 
as: sympathy toward the army, approval of military 
training in times of peace, opinion as to whether 
R.O.T.C. should be compulsory or elective or abol- 
ished, response to the glamour of the uniform, accept- 
ance of R.O.T.C. as a developer of certain traits of 
character, the anticipation of war, the hope of a 
pacific world, ideas of desirable behavior in the event 
of another war, belief in ‘patriotism’ in the sense of 
unquestioned obedience to mandates to fight for one’s 
country in the event of war and motives for so doing.’ 
A community of answers to certain questions among 
the R.O.T.C. students in certain institutions suggests 
indoctrination.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 
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4737. Rogers, K. H. Detention and observation 
homes. J. juven. Res., 1935, 19, 20-24.—The author 
makes a plea for using detention homes primarily 
as observation homes where offenders may be care- 
fully studied.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4738. Rossman, J. A study of the childhood, 
education, and age of 701 inventors. J. Pat. Of. 
Soc., Wash., 1935, 17, 411-421.—710 inventors who 
had obtained U. S. patents were selected for this 
study. 452 of them are actively inventing today. 
87.5% of the 710 inventors say that they were in- 
terested in mechanical contrivances as boys. There 
seems to be no very decided relation between the 
amount of formal schooling and the “intensity of 
patenting.”” 61% of all the first inventions have 
been made before the age of 25. 76.6% of the in- 
ventors obtained their first patent before they were 
35; the average age at which first patents were obtained 
was 29.8 years. The average age at which the most 
important invention (inventor’s judgment) was com- 
pleted was 38.9 years. 65.8% of the inventors were 
from 40 to 60 years of age; 16.6% of them were from 
20 to 40 years of age; the average age was 49.8 years. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

4739. Rougeau, M. L/’attentat d’Orsini. (Orsini 
the assassin.) Paris: Francois, 1934. Pp. 78.—This 
is an historical psychopathological study of the 
author of the attack on Napoleon III made January 
14, 1858. Orsini had a boundless pride, a marked 
defiance of the world, a social non-adaptability, and 
a false judgment which led him to overreach himself. 
He was a paranoiac. Regis would have classed him 
as a true regicide; Lombroso, as a mattoid regicide.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4740. Schubert, H. J. P. The school achievement 
and acceleration of transients. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 
41, 846-848.—The younger half of the group register- 
ing at the Transient Center in Buffalo were found to 
have had more schooling than the older half. The 
former tended also to have been less retarded in 
school than the latter. While the transients have, 
in the main, been unsuccessful in their academic 
pursuits, it is estimated on the basis of their rate of 
progress through school that 10% (1700 individuals) 
of those registering in the Buffalo Center in a year 
have the ability to do professional or semi-professional 
work, while another 40% (6400) might do creditable 
work in high-grade clerical or skilled-trade jobs.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4741. Shapiro, L. B. Suicide: psychology and 
familial tendency. Report of a family of suicides with 
history and discussion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 
547-553.—A family of four generations in which 
seven members committed suicide and another made 
several suicidal attempts. Suicidal attempts may be 
due to temporary mental disorders. Suicidal tenden- 
cies as such are not directly inherited as a unit factor, 
but appear as part of susceptibility to mental disease 
which may be inherited. In this family manic-depres- 


sive insanity has occurred in three successive genera- 
tions, along with marked schizoid features in other 
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members of the group. A tendency to anticipation is 
shown in that mental disease has appeared at an 
earlier age in each succeeding generation.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4742. Sicher, L. Das Individuum in der Gemein- 
schaft. (The individual in society.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.- 
Psychol., 1935, 13, 76-88.—The author states that 
broad considerations (generalizations) present prob- 
lems that lie outside the realm of the individual, or 
psychological, observations. The article attempts to 
throw light on the explanation and treatment of 
individual cases. Abstract biological, psychological, 
and “‘metaphysical’’ (logical) concepts are diagram- 
matically presented by geometric and mechanical 
designs of circles and cog-wheels used symbolically.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


4743. Solano, S. Algunos aspectos del estado 
peligroso. (Some aspects of the delinquent state.) 
Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1935, 22, 185-206.—De- 
linquency has two aspects—one the social, the other 
the individual. The former must be treated by 
preventive methods, the latter repressed. In analysis 
of the delinquent the following elements are segre- 
gated: genealogical; anthropological (morphologic, 
Kretschmer); psychological (introvert, extravert, 
ambivalent, Jung).—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


4744. Spitz, R. A. Vagadu: une analyse dans la 
miroir de l’intuition de l’artiste. (Vagadu: an analy- 
sis in the mirror of intuition of the artist.) Rev. fran. 
Psychoanal., 1934, 7, 550-579.—This article reviews 
a novel by Pierre-Jean Jouve, which is written as if 
it were a transcript of an analysis of a woman, with 
the setting her analytic hours. The story is very 
close to what a patient actually does in an analysis. 
The viewpoint is that of the patient, in which there is 
difficulty in differentiating between reality and 
unreality, between what the patient has said and what 
the analyst has said, etc. How the analysis may 
appear to the patient is interestingly shown, and 
possibly this introduces a new form of literature, in 
which the unconscious in its domination of a person's 
life can be portrayed.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic). 


4745. Stinchfield, S. M. Binaural hearing and 
delayed speech development. Harv. Teach. Rec., 
1935, 5, 41-49.—Following a speech survey of three 
groups of nursery school children, the author makes 
a plea for the early correction of speech defects under 
expert guidance. Many letter substitutions result 
from sound confusions due to lowered auditory 
acuity. When deafness is present great emphasis 
must be put upon visual and kinesthetic cues. By the 
age of three years speech should normally be free of 
letter substitutions, inaccuracies, lisping and stutter- 
ing. To assure such progress the author favors direct 
speech training in the second year, since speech 
sounds are usually in process of formation from the 
tenth month. Such training does not make a child 
self-conscious, but gives him confidence and helps 
him to make normal social contacts. Illustrative 
cases are given.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 























4746. Tarneaud, J. Les dyskinésies de la parole 
et du chant. (The dyskinesias of speech and song.) 
Ann. Oto-laryng., 1932, 864-890.—Vocal dyskinesias, 
of which the author describes some 15 cases, are 
functional phonic disorders. There is a discrepancy 
between the motor intentions and the obtained results 
caused by hypertonicity.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4747. Toki, K. Fiihrer-Gefolgschaftsstruktur in 
der Schulklasse. (Leader-follower structure in school 
classes.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 27-56.—A ques- 
tionary method and a field experiment were adopted. 
In the former school children (8 to 12 years) were 
asked concerning their leader in the class and why 
they came to recognize him as such. In the latter 
the author let them make some common play and 
group works, in which their leader sometimes took 
part or sometimes not, in order to observe his influence 
in the situation. Besides special cases which exert 
some influence on the circumstances, whether the 
children or the teacher play a principal role in several 
situations was considered. It was found that the 
leader-follower structure to which each child belongs 
increases in number and differentiation with the 
advancement of school years. The same child is a 
follower of a structure as well as leader of another 
structure. The structure comes to be differentiated 
and transforms itself from something external, sub- 
jective and individual to something internal, objective 
and social; it depends upon the nature of the constitu- 
ent members of a group, that is, it continues to exist 
or sometimes disappears according to changes taking 
place in them. Thus for instance when a leader was 
removed to a small distance from the group, it col- 
lapsed, but on the other hand when he was brought 
far out of reach, there appeared a new structure which 
may be called a quasi-leader-follower structure. The 
latter also disappears with the return of the former 
leader.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4748. Webster, H. A., & Tinker, M. A. The in- 
fluence of type face on the legibility of print. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 43-52.—The relative legibility of 
10 type faces printed in 10-point type was obtained 
by determining the average distance in centimeters 
from the eyes at which easy words (from the Chap- 
man-Cook speed of reading test) could be read cor- 
rectly. An analysis of results based on 55 students 
at the University of Minnesota and comparison with 
previous studies indicates that certain factors which 
increase perceptibility of words at'a distance reduce 
speed of reading. Legibility of type as measured by 
the distance method differed markedly from legibility 
in terms of speed of reading.—R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 


4749. Wendiggensen, W. Strafbare Handlungen 
unter hypnotischem Einfluss? Aufklirung strafbarer 
Handlungen mit Hilfe der Hypnose? (Criminal acts 
under hypnotic influence? Clearing up crimes with 
the help of hypnosis?) Arch. Kriminol., 1935, 96, 
174-175.—A résumé of the literature. Criminal acts 


committed on hypnotized persons are usually sexual. 
The large number of these reports demonstrates the 
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possibility, although many such accusations are 
fraudulent. The few reputed instances of crimes com- 
mitted in the hypnotic state are probably not genuine. 
None of them are recent. Most of the confessions 
obtained through hypnosis of the defendant are false, 
and are due to the fact that the questions come to 
him as hallucinations. A guilty person will react only 
negatively during hypnosis to all questions related to 
his deed, and will deceive as ingeniously as in the 
waking state. The success of hypnotizing the accused 
lies rather in the possibilities of intensifying his 
memory. This may enable him to prove an alibi, or 
with removal of inhibitions, he may complete a partial 
confession or betray accomplices. If the testimony 
obtained in the waking and the hypnotic states con- 
flicts, the case should be cleared up by other methods. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4750. West, M. Definition vocabulary. Bull. 
Dep. educ. Res. Ontario Coll. Educ., 1935, No. 4. 
Pp. 105.—The main purpose in writing this dic- 
tionary was to discover the smallest vocabulary 
adequate for the writing of a dictionary—the least 
number of words capable of defining or describing the 
idea of all other (ordinary non-technical) words. The 
vocabulary of the New Method Readers I to V, con- 
sisting of 1779 words, was taken as a starting point 
and a dictionary was written within it. The results 
of this work were as follows: (1) a list of those words 
which were accepted without question, (2) a list of 
words forced into the vocabulary in the process of 
writing, (3) a list of suspect or doubtful words, 
showing their credentials; also a list of words not used 
by other experts, showing their credentials, (4) a list 
of double definition words (words brought in for the 
definition of a particular word, but not embodied in 
the main vocabulary), (5) a list of words which were 
desired but which were not used, together with the 
purpose for which they were desired. Last, a study of 
changes of form or meaning in the use of the words of 
the original vocabulary was made. From these 
materials the definition vocabulary was selected. 
The consolidated vocabulary consists of 1923 words. 
All these materials are presented in tabular form. 
R. Smith (Clark). 


4751. Williams, E. Y. Thieves and punishment. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 26, 52-60.—Thieves 
may be divided into these four types as based upon 
motivation and treatment for rehabilitation: (1) 
Simple, to satisfy immediate needs such as hunger, 
etc.; treatment: separation from long-termers, and 
training in a trade and the true value of ownership 
and thrift, and inculcation of self-confidence. (2) Sym- 
bolic (‘‘kleptomania’’), in which the stolen article is 
not desired for its own sake, but to satisfy some per- 
sonality craving, e.g., masochism, the desire for atone- 
ment, etc.; treatment: placement under care of 
psychiatrist. (3) Revolting or revolutionary, in which 
the inmate shows his resentment to government, 
society, or authority by conspicuously violating laws, 
e.g., robbery of banks, post offices, homes of the rich, 
etc.; treatment: teaching of the meaning of govern- 
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ment and society, and ethical training. (4) Gangster, 
due partly to poverty, partly to laxity of law enforce- 
ment, and partly to the “will to power’’ or exhibi- 
tionism; treatment: lessons in law enforcement, and 
demonstration that legal investments are safer in the 
long run than illegal. One individual may combine 
several types, or develop from one type into another. 
To carry out treatment there should be a staff of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, jurists, min- 
isters or priests, and economists attached to the 
prisons and to the courts.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

4752. Williams, H. M. Immediate and delayed 
memory of preschool children for pitch in tonal se- 
quences. U/niv. la Stud. Child Welf., 1935, 11, No. 2, 
85-94.—Great individual differences within a group 
of 41 children 47 to 70 months of age were revealed 
both in immediate reproduction of tonal sequences 
and in ability to learn to reproduce a simple melody 
in delayed recall. Group improvement in delayed 
recall was apparent with practice. A test of immediate 
recall predicted the relative position of children after 
varying degrees of training with correlations of the 
order of .60. The correlations between ability in 
immediate reproduction and gain in delayed recall 
were negligible. There appeared to be considerable 
independence between immediate and delayed re- 
production of pitch sequences at the preschool level. 
—B. Wellman (lowa). 


4753. Williams, H. M., & Hattwick, M.S. A note 
regarding the psychophysical analysis of pitch dis- 
crimination in young children. Univ. Ja Stud. Child 
Welf., 1935, 11, No. 2, 75-84.—A psychophysical 
analysis was made of Hattwick’s data on pitch dis- 
crimination by determining group thresholds by two 
methods, goodness of fit of the empirical group curves 
to the normal probability integral and distribution of 
individual thresholds. There was a real but fairly 
smal! change with age in the function. The fit of the 
curves was only fairly satisfactory. The test appeared 
somewhat too easy.— B. Wellman (Iowa). 


4754. Williamson, M.A. The social worker in the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency. (Job 
analysis series of the Amer. Ass. Soc. Workers, No. 4.) 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1935. Pp. xvii + 
236. $2.50.—This book describes the actual work 
processes of social workers who are dealing with delin- 
quents or engaged in enterprises directed toward the 
prevention of delinquency. It takes the form of a 
full and analytical listing of duties, responsibilities, 
relationships, qualifications and conditions of work. 
The material is based upon comprehensive first-hand 
interviews with the workers themselves—executives, 
supervisors and staff members—supplemented by an 
examination of published data and by consultation 
with national organizations in the fields covered. It 
is addressed to the staff worker, the administrator 
and the board member of the various types of agen- 
cies, and to the training school and the vocational 
counselor.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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4755. Wohlfarth, P. Die chologische Entwick- 
lung von Dostojewskis J ing. (The psychological 
development of the young man in Dostojewski.) Int. 
Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13, 104-115.—A character 
analysis of Arkadi, the hero of a Dostojewski novel. 
The author is shown to be very consistent in his 
development of the behavior characteristics of the 
hero. Arkadi is driven, because of circumstances of 
birth and social experiences, into an abnormal feeling 
of inferiority. He fails to develop any sense of assur- 
ance, or feeling of ‘‘belonging,”’ even when for a few 
brief years everyone is really kind and considerate. 
The old attitude is clearly kept alive by the well con- 
ceived but anti-social goal in life which Arkadi had 
earlier set for himself. A complete dissolution of all 
his social bonds through a series of catastrophic 
disillusionments which he experiences in regard to 
those whom he respected and envied serves to bring 
him to face the question of the best life values. 
Dostojewski ends the novel at this point with Arkadi's 
turning from striving for power and wealth, in order 
to avenge his wrongs, to take up work at the uni- 
versity.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


4756. Zipf,G. K. The psycho-biology of language. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1935. Pp. ix + 336. 
$3.50.—Frequency counts of phonemes, morphemes, 
and words in samples of written discourse in diverse 
languages are presented in support of the generaliza- 
tion that the more complex any speech element, the 
less frequently does it occur. Thus, the greater the 
frequency of occurrence of words, the less tends to be 
their average length, and the smaller also is the num- 
ber of different words. The relation between frequency 
and number of different words is said to be expressed 
by the formula ab? = k, in which a represents the 
number of different words of a given frequency and 
b the frequency. The relationship between the 
magnitude of speech elements and their frequency is 
attributed to the operation of a “law”’ of linguistic 
change: that as the frequency of phonemes or of 
linguistic forms increases, their magnitude decreases. 
There is thus a tendency to “maintain an equilibrium” 
between length and frequency, and this tendency rests 
upon an “‘underlying law of economy.’’ Human beings 
strive to maintain an ‘emotional equilibrium"’ be- 
tween variety and repetitiveness of environmental 
factors and behavior. A speaker’s discourse must 
represent a compromise between variety and repeti- 
tiveness adapted to the hearer’s “tolerable limits of 
change in maintaining emotional equilibrium.”” This 
accounts for the maintenance of the relationship 
ab? = k; the exponent of } expresses this “rate of 
variegation.” —E. A. Esper (Washington). 

[See also abstracts 4441, 4529, 4587, 4616, 4620, 

4638, 4648, 4672, 4682, 4684, 4796, 4816, 4851, 

4861, 4863, 4864, 4868. ) 
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4757. (Anon. ] Antioch graduates hold their jobs. 
Person. J., 1935, 14, 60-63.—The value of the coopera- 
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tive plan, under which students divide their time 
between college and industry, at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, is discussed. “At all times 
during the depression, 90% or more of Antioch’s 
graduates in the classes since 1921 have been em- 
ployed. Of the graduates of 1931 through 1934, the 
worst years of the depression, 86% are now regularly 
employed. . . . More important, in Antioch’s esti- 
mate, than the financial increment of their work is 
the growth in personality, which is one of its proved 
values. The codéperative work helps greatly to mature 
traits of personality such as self-reliance, initiative, 
poise, and the understanding of people and problems; 
and provides the opportunity to participate in and 
thus select wisely a suitable vocation or profession.’’— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4758. Barnes, R. M. Etude du temps et des 
mouvements a l’aide du cinéma. (Study of time and 
movement with the aid of the cinema.) Rev. ént. 
Cinéma éduc., 1933, No. 6, 448-470.—The author 
used the micro-cinematograph for a study of the move- 
ments of the hand in a given piece of work (assembling 
double crochet hooks for a portable machine). For 
his six experiments he used an Eastman camera A 
with an attachment which made it possible to secure 
1000 images per minute; this permitted a minute 
analysis of the movements studied, for the execution 
of which he gives the time in hundredths of a minute. 
His chief conclusions follow: The time of acceleration 
at the beginning of the movement and the time of 
retardation at the end are the same, regardless of the 
length of the movement; the speed is greater for the 
longer movements; habit in work confers a greater 
regularity in the time employed in the execution of 
elementary movements, identical in the successive 
cycles of an operation. There are several photographs, 
drawings, and bibliographic titles.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4759. Bena, E. Pomer psychotechniky a lekartvi. 
(Psychotechnical measurement and medicine.) Rev. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Praha, 1935, 32, 25-41.—A review 
of physiological measurements and intelligence tests 
and their application in medicine. The theory is also 
discussed, with a few remarks on the validity of some 
theoretical principles.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


4760. Bergen, G. L., & Murphy, J. F. Ten thou- 
sand clients of the Adjustment Service. Amer. Ass. 
Adult Educ. Adjustm. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 10. 
Pp. Ix + 95.—The Adjustment Service in New York 
in 1933-34 had the objective of providing counseling 
aid primarily to the unemployed. Statistics are 
given concerning the characteristics of the clients, the 
problems presented by them, and the types of services 
rendered them. The majority of clients were single 
men, born in the U. S., under 35 years of age, primarily 
from the “‘white-collar’’ fields, who had had reasonable 
vocational success. About one third of the clients 
were women. All in all, they made up a highly 
selected group who sought counsel and presented 
problems with vocational implications. Briefly, the 
majority of registrants went through a registration 
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interview, an initial interview with the counselor, a 
series of selected tests, and a program-planning inter- 
view ; some received medical and psychiatric service. 
The Service must be thought of as an integrated 
agency focusing contributions of social services and 
medicine on each individual's problem.—M, Gifford 
(Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 

4761. Bode, K. Psychologische Probleme des 
Stenographierens. (Psychological problems in writ- 
ing shorthand.) Psychotechn. Z., 1934, 9, 169-175.— 
This is the concluding section of a series of studies on 
psychological problems occurring in learning to write 
shorthand. The process of learning seems to be gov- 
erned by the general laws of learning. Whether or 
not a person becomes a good stenographer is deter- 
mined by his general learning ability, his motor 
coordination, and his ability to coordinate visual, 
auditory and motor experiences. The kind of short- 
hand a given person writes has definite characteristics, 
which may be compared with those found in his 
handwriting. This individuality in shorthand writing 
may be explained as being caused by the balancing of 
tension and relaxation in different writing move- 
ments. Those movements which cause greatest 
satisfaction, and which form a natural Gestalt, tend 
to be established and remain.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

4762. Bosch, R., & Genisans, J. El examen 
psicotécnico obligatorio del obrero y su orientacién 
profesional. (The compulsory psychotechnical ex- 
amination of the workman and his vocational guid- 
ance.) Rev. Med. leg. Jur. med., 1935, 1, 289-294.—A 
plea for universal obligatory examination of workmen. 
The program would be state-maintained and would 
determine the individual's organic constitution with 
regard to his particular work, physiological capacity, 
coefficient of resistance to fatigue, and aptitude.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


4763. Castagni, A. Il meccanismo fisico del lavoro 
con la zappa e con l’accetta. (The physical mechanism 
of work with the pickaxe and the hatchet.) Afi 
Congr. Med. leg. gen., 1934, 578-580.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 

4764. Coler, C. S. An evaluation of the Adjust- 
ment Service. Amer. Ass. Adult Educ. Adjustm. 
Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 9, 7-24.—A general appraisal of 
a free community agency for giving to the unemployed 
counsel, information regarding training opportunities, 
and vocational and avocational guidance. The con- 
ception, functions, objectives, and economic sound- 
ness of the Adjustment Service are considered. It is 
concluded that the Adjustment Service is needed as a 
continuing function.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4765. Darley, J. G., & Paterson, D.G. Employed 
and unemployed workers; differential factors in 
employment status. Bull. Empl. Stabiliz. Inst. Univ. 
Minn., 1934, 3, 7-26.—Do people who are employed 
during a depression differ from those who are unem- 
ployed? Four occupational classes were studied: 
professional workers and business officials, clerical 
workers, skilled industrial and semi-skilled industrial 
workers—with respect to age, time spent at usual 
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occupation, number of different jobs held, reasons for 
leaving last job, probable reasons for unemployment; 
the standard test battery (see 1X: 358) was adminis- 
tered and physical findings indicated. More indi- 
viduals over 45 and under 24 were unemployed; 
unemployment is inversely related to length of time 
at the usual occupation, also inversely related to 
length of time at last job; unemployment is attributed 
to economic causes—though women give personal 
reasons for leaving more often than men; personal 
factors are found with greater frequency among the 
early unemployed than among the later unemployed ; 
technological change is a relatively unimportant 
factor in these data; test records indicate that early 
unemployed do more poorly on occupational tests 
than late unemployed or employed; physical defects 
likely to affect efficiency are more prevalent among 
unemployed than among employed workers.—J. 
Steinberg (Federation Employment Service). 

4766. Engelking, E. Ueber die Bedeutung und 
Technik der Priifung des Lichtsinnes durch den 
praktischen Arzt. (On the meaning and technique of 
visual examination by the practicing physician.) 
Miinch. med. Wschr., 1933, 80, 923-924.—Present-day 
traffic demands that a driver be able to adapt himself 
to varied conditions of brightness. This ability should 
be tested before a prospective driver is given permis- 
sion to drive. The non- qo examiner may use 
the two following methods: (1) The scotopticometer 
of Méller and Edmund paves of a visual acuity test 
of 4 letters of different grays and an absorbing lens of 
known power. After becoming adapted to the bright- 
ness of the sky, the subject is asked to look at the 
letters across the lens and to distinguish, in the next 
two to four minutes, at least the three letters most 
detached from the background. (2) In order to test 
adaptation in darkness, the examiner and the subject 
are adapted first to the brightness of daylight. They 
then go into a black chamber and there look at an 
illuminated watch. The examiner, who has previ- 
ously determined the time in which he himself recog- 
nizes the hands, the figures and the minutes, compares 
his results with those of the subject. If the subject is 
slower than the normal examiner, it may be assumed 
that there is faulty adaptation. The examination is 
repeated at different distances from the watch. If 
the watch is very brightly illuminated, it is necessary 
to use an absorbing lens in front of it.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


4767. Fitch, J. A., & Fitch, F. L. An evaluation of 
the Adjustment Service. Amer. Ass. Adult Educ. 
Adjusim. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 9, 25-42.—The writers 
describe briefly the operation of the Adjustment 
Service and conclude that “the Service appears to have 
fulfilled a real function not performed by other social 
agencies."" Recommendations relative to a closer 


working arrangement of the Adjustment Service with 
social agencies are made.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 
4768. Foster, J. E. Grant stores train carefully. 
Person. J., 1935, 14, 50-54.—The theoretical and 
practical work in the ten-day training program for 
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executive positions in the W. T. Grant Company 
Department Stores is discussed. The system of 
ratings and tests used is briefly described.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

4769. Francioni,G. Ancora sul giudizio d’invalidita 
nei minorati de la vista. (Concerning the judgment 
of incapacity in cases of diminished vision.) Ais 
Congr. Med. leg. gen., 1934, 623.—For the judgment of 
incapacity it is necessary at times to abandon the 
concept of capacity for general work and utilize that 
of aptitude for specific work. In this connection it 
is absolutely necessary to examine all of the com- 
ponents of vision.—R. Calabresit (Rome). 

4770. Gemelli, A. Le limitazioni fisiologiche e 
psicofisiologiche del volo in aeroplano. (The physio- 
logical and psychophysiological limitations of flight 
by airplane.) Att Soc. ital. Progr. Sci., 1935, 23. 
Pp. 66.—The physiological limitations stressed by 
the author are those connected with respiration, 
circulation, and the general response of the organism 
to great and rapid changes of altitude. On the 
psychophysiological side the author considers near 
and distant orientation in connection with vision and 
perception in general, noting in particular the roles 
of attention, memory, judgment, and past experiences 
of orientation. The author recognizes the importance 
of kinesthetic and cutaneous sensations in the mainte- 
nance of an upright bodily position, and he stresses 
sensations from the ocular muscles. Attention is 
called to problems as yet little studied, particularly 
nervous and mental fatigue and changes in attentive 
power and psychomotor reactions during prolonged 
flight.—R. Calabress (Rome). 


4771. Grevstad, I. Belysningsforhold pa arbeids- 
plasser. (Conditions of light for work.) Tédskr. 
norske Laegeforen., 1935, 55, 617-627; 685-692.—The 
two articles contain a detailed account of an investiga- 
tion of all the rooms in a large public school in Oslo, 
with recommendations for the day and artificial light- 
ing of various class and work rooms.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4772. Lang, W. H. Regaining lost skill. Person. 
J., 1935, 14, 55-59.—"Five years of limited employ- 
ment opportunities have created conditions of a 
serious nature, especially for those workers and 
employers whose fields of activity now show indica- 
tions of improvement. The social and emotional 
maladjustment of previously acceptable workers has 
progressed to the point where many are unemployable. 
The loss of opportunity to use their skill possessed in 
earlier years has led to a loss of the skill itself and has 
forced many to forget their former occupations. 
‘Inertia’ habits growing out of extended absence from 
work have reduced the occupational fitness of some."’ 
Major items in the program of reabsorbing workers 
are (1) the problem of recruiting workers having 
actual, or potential, characteristics suited for indus- 
try’s needs, (2) the problem of establishing programs 
of training for new or reémployed members of the 
organization, and (3) the problem of assimilation.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 
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4773. Lange, H. Methodische Untersuch des 
Schlagens mit dem Hammer. (Analysis of the 
process of using a hammer.) Psychotechn. Z., 1934, 
9, 145-169.—The optimum position for placing an 
object to be hammered is at a distance from the floor 
of about 54.3% of the absolute height of the person 
using the hammer. The effect or force of the blow is, 
up to a certain limit, inversely proportional to the 
speed of movement in swinging the hammer. How- 
ever, given the same speed of movement, the effect 
of the blow is increased by increasing the weight of 
the hammer. A hammer of .1£ to .50 kg. gives the 
best results if its handle is about 29 cm. long.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

4774. McKinney, F. Retroactive inhibition in 
advertising. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 59-66.—A 
series of 4 full-page advertisements were presented to 
40 undergraduates. Some subjects were tested for 
recall before and after a 10-minute ‘‘work”’ interval 
occupied in studying two advertisements. Other 
subjects were tested for recall similarly, but with 
an interpolated “rest’’ period involving number 
cancellation. The average percentage of retroactive 
inhibition for a whole advertisement is 5.39. The 
average effect of retroactive inhibition in descending 
order from 23.5 to 0% on various parts of the adver- 


tisement is as follows: slogan, picture, title, reading 


content, and name of product.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


4775. Milano, A. Examen medico y psico-fisiolo- 
gico de los aviadores militares. (Medical and 
psychophysiological examination of military aviators. ) 
Arch. argent. Psicol. norm. patol., 1933, 1, 2.—This 
study describes an examination given by the psycho- 
physiological laboratory for the direction of aero- 
nautics in Argentina. It contains a questionnaire, 
examinations on visual acuity, color vision, nocturnal 
vision, oto-rhino-laryngology, simple and discrimina- 
tive reactions, attention and perceptive rapidity, 
emotionality and muscular sensitivity. Since the 
foundation of the laboratory in 1922, the serious 
accident rate has been diminished. Candidate 
eliminations (151 in all) were due to: lack of visual 
acuity, 43; disturbance of chromatic vision, 9; poor 
auditory apparatus, 12; vestibular anomalies, 20; 
lack of attention and psychomotor reactions, 34: 
cardio-vascular disturbances, 21; pulmonary affection 
1; syphilis, 6; lack of muscular sensitivity, 2; emotional 
exaggeration, 4.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4776. Novikow, W. M. [Adequate method for 
examining aptitudes for the work of a conductor. } 
Sovetsk. Pstkhotekhn., 1933, 6, 333-349.—This article 
contains a summary of the methods actually employed 
in examining aptitudes for the work of a conductor. 
The author feels that the examination should consist 
primarily of motor-reaction tests, and that it is 
necessary to take into account the qualitative side 
of the reactions. He describes the experimental set-up 
and methods employed in a given laboratory, and 
gives in detail the results of the studies which have 
been made there.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4777. Numeroso, R. Psicotecnica e ufficio del 
personale nelle pubbliche amministrazioni. (Psy- 
chotechnology and the personnel office in public 
administration.) Naples: Giannini, 1935. Pp. 75. 
L. 6.—After a general consideration of the problem, 
the author presents a plan for the organization of 
personnel direction based on psychotechnical prin- 
ciples. He stresses the importance of questionnaires 
for the analysis of the form and method of work and 
for a knowledge of specific capacities and individual 
aptitudes.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4778. Paterson, D.G. An evaluation of the Adjust- 
ment Service. Amer. Ass. Adult Educ. Adjustm. 
Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 9, 43-87.—‘'The general evalua- 
tion here reported has been undertaken with the aim 
of discovering the strength and the weakness of the 
Adjustment Service. In brief, it may be said that the 
devastating blast of criticism obviously directed 
toward the Adjustment Service by Nathaniel Peffer 
in the January, 1934, issue of Harpers Magazine 
appears to be without foundation. In contrast, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the Adjustment 
Service achieved, to a surprising degree, the laudable 
objectives set for itself.’’ Important factors in the 
success of the Adjustment Service, its weaknesses, 
and recommendations are discussed.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

4779. Potter, H. A. Psychology and technological 
civilization. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 1-8.—‘‘The 
engineer has contributed to the general welfare by 
reducing drudgery, by providing new entertainment, 
by saving time, and by increasing our material 
possessions. There is a general feeling, however, 
that he can make additional contributions by taking 
a greater interest in social and economic problems.”’ 
“Psychology and engineering can work together 
advantageously in bringing about greater happiness 
in a _ technological civilization.’—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

4780. Rosinski, J. B. [The modern problems of 
mental-work organization. II.] Sovetsk. Nevropatol., 
1935, 4, No. 3, 47-60.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 

4781. Rupp, H. Umschau: zum Zweiten Reichs- 
berufwettkampf. (A second national vocational 
contest.) Psychotechn. Z., 1934, 9, 175-178.—Rupp 
announces the approach of a second nation-wide 
vocational contest for the selection of the most 
efficient workers in the various trades and vocations. 
The criteria for selecting the national winners will be 
efficiency and skill in a given trade, plus personality, 
which must comply with the standards of “‘the ideal 
German citizen.’’—C. Burri (Chicago). 

4782. Samtev, J. F. [Professional selection in 
aviation schools. ] Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 49-53. 
—The author studied a group of students in a civil 
aviation school. The students were first examined 
by a physician, and next took a series of tests; they 
were then classed as ‘definitely admitted,”’ or ‘‘ad- 
mitted on condition.” In the latter group 59% com- 
pleted their studies, as compared with 72% in the 
first group. Among the factors influencing the success 
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or failure of the future pilot, the visual apparatus is 
of the greatest importance. Sometimes there are 
slight defects which pass unnoticed, but which are 
important. Low stature, a foot slightly raised, and 
low vital capacity all seem to be unfavorable for the 
profession. There is a high correlation between in- 
telligence and school grades. On the other hand, a 
low score in the test of attention and rapidity of work 
is not enough to eliminate a candidate.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4783. Schneider, O. Die Dezimaltiuschung bei 
Skalenablesungen und ihre Beziehung zu verwandten 
Erscheinungen. (General phenomena in connection 
with errors of estimation in reading decimals on a 
scale.) Psychotechn. Z., 1934, 9, 125-145.—In order 
to determine whether or not errors in estimating 
minute intervals follow any consistent law, 14 subjects 
made a series of 2800 experimentally controlled esti- 
mations on a slide rule specially constructed with a 
graduated scale, so that readings of one tenth of a 
millimeter were possible. The author found that 
the errors in estimation occurred according to definite 
trends: (1) The frequency of errors was greatest at the 
two ends of the scale and least in the center. (2) How- 
ever, the average number of errors was greater on the 
left side than on the right. (3) The optimum effi- 
ciency in estimating small intervals was about 3.5 
millimeters for the best subject and 8.5 millimeters 
for the poorest one. The average for the group was 
4.9 millimeters. (4) It was also found that both errors 
and time decreased with practice. The total time 
needed for making all the estimates was 13% smaller 
at the second sitting than at the first. (5) If the 
estimation time is controlled, the accuracy and the 
type of errors varied according to the length of expo- 
sure time. An exposure of one half second produced 
errors of overestimation, while longer exposure tended 
to cause underestimation.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


4784. Seipp, E. A study of one hundred clients of 
the Adjustment Service. Amer. Ass. Adult Educ. 
Adjustm. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 11. Pp. 30.—The 
report of a follow-up study of 100 representative cases 
handled by the Adjustment Service during its year of 
operation. It was found that guidance had been 
particularly successful with young persons without 
experience. Valuable counsel had also been given to 
older people as to their present job or other jobs. 
Persons 20 to 40 years of age had best used the 
Adjustment Service recommendations. The present 
evaluation discloses weak points in the technique used 
by the Service.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


4785. Severny, B. N. [On the visibility of road 
signals.]) Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 7, 316-332.— 
The subjects had been trained in introspection, and 
had been examined for visual acuity. The problem 
was to evaluate the distance at which road signals 
become visible, and to take into account the qualita- 
tive side of the phenomenon. One can distinguish 
several stages in the perception of signals, from the 
perception of a spot up to the perception of the 
signal with all its features. Certain signals are easy 
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to perceive and hard to remember; others present the 
reverse phenomenon. The threshold of perception 
does not depend upon the dimensions of the signals, 
but upon the distance. The threshold of memory for 
the signals depends upon their form; a triangle is 
remembered better than a square twice as large. The 
most easily perceived forms are the rectangle and 
triangle; next come the circle and the square. The 
author indicates modifications which could be made 
in signals now being used.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4786. Spielrein, I. N. [On the preparation of 
psychotechnicians and on the regulation of their 
work by the state.] Sovetsk. Pstkhotekh., 1933, 6, 
281-283.—There is a description of an administrative 
proposal bearing on the duties and rights of psycho- 
technicians working in the establishments of the 
Commissariat of Work. Psychotechnicians are 
divided into: (1) those with superior qualifications 
(specialists with a thorough background of study and 
with ability to conduct original researches); (2) those 
with average qualifications (with a record of study 
in a specialized institution); (3) auxiliary personnel. 
The duties of these people are: (1) the development 
of young specialists, organization of apprenticeship, 
professional orientation and selection of candidates 
for the schools; (2) distribution and selection of the 
manual workers; (3) study of the problems of work 
stimuli, of new forms of work, the organization of the 
control of production, etc. ; (4) elaboration of measures 
to combat accidents. There is also a discussion on 
remuneration, work duration, vacations, etc.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4787. Strong, E.K. Manual for vocational interest 
blank for women. Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1935. Pp. 15.—Information relative 
to giving the test, scoring the blank, interpreting 
scores, the criterion groups used in construction of the 
blank, and reliability and validity of blank is briefly 
presented.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4788. Targonski, H. [Results of psychotechnical 
examinations of assistant station masters. ] Psycho- 
technika, 1933, 7, 263-276.—The method elaborated 
by the author was inspired by those in use in Ger- 
many. It consists of the following tests: memory, 
attention, general intelligence, proficiency in work; 
the examination also comprises some characterological 
observations. The battery was given to 1000 assistant 
station masters; at the same time, the author sent a 
questionnaire to the superiors of these men, asking 
them for a professional estimate on a 3-point scale. 
The coefficient of equivalence between the professional 
comments given by two different categories of supe- 
riors was .183 + .10; the reliability coefficient was 
.833 + .029. The agreement between the tests and 
professional success was high. After elimination of 
the influence of age and degree of instruction (by 
Yule’s formula), the author obtained a correlation of 
.403 between the total psychotechnical score and pro- 
ficiency on the job. Age is negatively correlated with 
all the tests. In general, the professional estimate 
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is based more on character than on aptitudes.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4789. Thorndike, E. L. Workers’ satisfaction. 
Occupations, 1935, 13, 704-706.—Reports of liking 
and disliking for jobs, obtained from 1140 employed 
boys and girls aged 18 to 22, revealed less than 10% 
who disliked their work. Those engaged in clerical 
work reported greater liking than those engaged in 
mechanical work, and girls reported greater liking 
than boys regardless of the nature of the work.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4790. Tolchinski, A. [Mental test for inspectors 
in the Krasny Tréougolnik factory. ] Sovetsk. Psycho- 
tekh., 1933, 6, 22-29.—This test was tried first on 
10 apprentices and then on 172 inspectors of articles 
produced in a large overshoe factory. Five different 
techniques, similar to the tests, were used to measure 
the following functions: discrimination and memory 
of the brightness of grays and blacks, discrimination 
and memory of forms and sizes, dispersed attention 
and acuteness of observation. The article contains a 
detailed description of test equipment and instruc- 
tions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4791. Ulrich, K. Gehér und Motorzeugfiihrung. 
(Hearing and the driving of motor vehicles.) Schweiz. 
med. Wschr., 1933, 63, 734-740.—Detailed description 
of laws in Switzerland and abroad concerning the 
auditory abilities demanded for permission to drive. 
From situations found in towns and on the road, the 
author deduces the optimum conditions for security; 
he describes the Italian system as a model one. In 
general, the importance of hearing in driving is under- 
estimated.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4792. Van der Horst, L. Psychologische beschou- 
wingen over het arbeidsveld van den chauffeur. 
(Psychological aspects of the occupation of automo- 
bile driver.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1935, 3, 3-12.— 
Psychological studies of automobile drivers usually 
consist of measurements of the ability to estimate 
distance and speed, power of concentration, and 
reaction times to visual and auditory stimuli. These 
by no means constitute an adequate measure of the 
driver's ability for his job, since they fail to take into 
account his practical intelligence, i.e. his orientation 
in an ever-changing environment and his ability to 
make adequate responses to unpredictable situations. 
— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

[See also abstracts 4545, 4719. } 
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4793. Alier, J. J. Sobre un nou aspecte de la 
revisié escolar. (A new aspect of the examinations of 
pupils.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 96-116.—Alier 
gives a facsimile of the examination (anthropometric, 
physical, mental, and environmental) used in the 
Catalonian schools for atypical children. He uses 
Kretschmer'’s classification of temperaments and 
Ballard’s intelligence tests combined with others 
devised at the Psychotechnical Institute of Catalonia. 
He discusses particularly the causes and symptoms 
of inferiority feelings in atypical children; the new 
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feature of his examination is a comprehensive, sys- 
tematic study of the pupil's situation in the family, 
school and society, and an informal, confidential 
questionnaire for the child, with the inquiries so ar- 
ranged as to avoid building up an attitude of reserve. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4794. Bobertag, O. Leistungsschatzung und Leis- 
tungsmessung in der Schule. Ein Beitrag zur Frage 
‘*Was leistet unsere Volksschule”? (Estimation of 
accomplishment and measurement of accomplishment 
in school. Contribution to the study of accomplish- 
ment in our elementary schools.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1933, 34, 377-393.—Teachers in elementary schools 
often do not know the objective difficulty of tasks 
which they impose upon the students. The author 
made tests entirely like the usual school exercises, 
and asked teachers to estimate the difficulty of the 
tests by indicating the approximate proportion of 
fourth year elementary students who would be able 
to answer the different questions of the test. The 
comparison of the estimates furnished by 22 elemen- 
tary teachers with the actual percentage of success 
(in 200-300 children) showed little agreement. In 
addition, a systematic error was noted: the easy 
questions were considered in general as more difficult 
than they were in reality; the difficult questions 
(answered by a third of the students) were considered 
as easier (to be answered by 50-60% of the students). 
The average of two extreme classes (one in a com- 
fortable district and the other in a poor district) 
showed a difference which corresponds to two years 
of teaching.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4795. Brodsky, P. Psychologie des Nachhilfeun- 
terrichts. (The psychology of remedial special tutor- 
ing.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13, 88-104.—An 
analysis of the causes of school failures in terms of 
routine school methods and of attitudes of parents 
and teachers with their combined effects on the 
attitudes, initiative, and the learning of the child. 
Remedial teaching must include in its scope more 
than tutoring in the deficiencies of a school subject 
It must teach the child how to meet his own life's 
problems. The school experiences of a child are an 
episode in life which becomes of enduring special 
importance through the manner in which they in- 
fluence his development.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit. ) 


4796. Brzek, G. Badania nad zréinicowaniem 
rasowem i psychicznem studentéw farmacjii przyrody 
Uniwersytetu Poznafskiego. (Researches on the 
differentiation of race and of psychology among stu- 
dents of pharmacy and zoology at Poznan Univer- 
sity.) Psychometrja, 1935, 2, 36-54.—Anthropo- 
metric measurements were obtained and psychological 
tests were given students of pharmacy and zoology at 
Poznan University. The relation between racial type 
and general intelligence, speed of work, success in 
laboratory work, and examinations is discussed for 
the two groups of students.—7. M. Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 


4797. Byrns, R., & Henmon, V. A. C. Long-range 
prediction of college achievement. Sch. & Soc., 


4798-4803 


1935, 41, 877-880.—The authors are attempting to 
determine whether a student’s scholastic record and 
intelligence-test performance surveyed a considerable 
time before he finishes high school can be used to 
predict with any accuracy his ability to carry college 
work successfully. Of 2058 pupils tested with the 
National Intelligence Test while in one of the five 
upper grades in the Madison Wisconsin elementary 
schools, 250 entered the University of Wisconsin. 
The IQ's these 250 earned when tested during their 
elementary school years correlated .397, .426, .370, 
and .454, respectively, with the average grades they 
received in courses taken (1) in the tenth grade, 
(2) during four years of attendance at high school, 
(3) during four years of university work, and (4) the 
first semester after entering the university. The 
correlation between grade school IQ and percentile 
rank won on the basis of a psychological test taken 
when entering college was .814. A formula designed 
to facilitate the prediction of the first semester grades 
in college and derived on the basis of grade-school 
IQ and tenth-grade scholarship yielded grade-point 
averages which correlated .669 with the actual ones. 
Of 49 students whose work in college it was predicted 
would be unsatisfactory, 34 confirmed the prediction. 
When the records of the other 15 were inspected, it 
was discovered that none of these individuals did as 
well as the average college student.—H. L. Koch 


Chicago) 


4798. Corey, S. M. The efficacy of instruction in 
note making. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 188-194. 
\ study of the effectiveness of approximately 3 hours 
of instruction (by lecture and by reading) in methods 
of note making during lectures on the quality of the 
notes made during a lecture on “The Teacher’s Col- 


lege.’ The quality of the notes made was measured 
by (1) an objective examination in which the notes 
could not be used, and (2) an objective examination 
in which the notes made at the time of the lecture 


could be used. There was no significant difference in 
the average scores of 100 college students who were 
given the instruction in note taking and of 100 college 
students who were not given the instruction. It is 
concluded that formal instruction in the mechanics of 
study is of small value.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 


4799. Culver, B. J. When students choose careers. 
Person. J., 1935, 14, 64-70.—The paper presents and 
discusses data secured from 153 junior men students 
at Stanford University on a vocational intention 
blank containing ten items. ‘“‘From the data which 
have been presented it may be readily seen that 
students vary in: first, the length of time which they 
have held to a vocational objective; second, the degree 
of certainty of their decisions; and third, the relative 
importance which they assign to reasons for making 
those decisions. Furthermore, there is substantial 
evidence in support of the assumption that vocational 
choices are based upon interests which may be studied 
qualitatively, that is, with respect to whether or not 
the choice represents the occupation which the indi- 
vidual preferred to all others regardless of financial 
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remuneration or other considerations. When the 
students included in the investigation were segregated 
on the basis of direct and derived interests, those of 
the former group show greater permanence of in- 
terests, for both the general vocational field and the 
specific occupation. They also appear to be more 
certain of their decisions as to vocational choice, and 
cite personal satisfaction more, and financial remuner- 
ation less frequently, as reasons for their choices, 
than do those whose chosen occupations do not 
represent the same quality of interests.”’-—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

4800. Dunlap, J. W. The predictive value of 
interest test items for achievement in various school 
subjects. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 53-58.— 
Academic interest test items were validated by com- 
parison with scores on corresponding sub-tests in the 
Stanford Achievement Test for two groups of seventh- 
grade pupils. The ten most predictive interest test 
items in either arithmetic, grammar, geography, or 
literature seem to be effective in predicting success 
for each of the other of these academic fields. Litera- 
ture was found to be most predictive of success in the 
three other academic fields, geography and grammar 
intermediate, and arithmetic least.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

4801. Foran, T. G., & Loyes, M. E. The relative 
difficulty of three achievement examinations. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 218-222.—A study of the 
relative difficulty of three educational achievement 
tests when administered to three classes of sixth-grade 
children (N = 128) in a counterbalanced practice 
order. The mean CA of the children was 12-6, and 
it was found that the Unit Attainment Scale gave an 
average EA of 12-7, the New Stanford V gave an 
average EA of 11-9, and the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Test I gave an average EA of 12-0. The 
differences in difficulty among these tests were not 
consistent but varied with the subject measured. 
The authors suggest the need for caution in accepting 
the norms given with each of the tests.—A. W. 
Melton (Yale). 

4802. Franz, H. Uber die Wirkung eines Er- 
holungsaufenthaltes an der Ostsee auf psychische 
Funktionen bei Schulkindern. (The action exercised 
on the mental functions of school children by a so- 
journ by the Baltic Sea.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 
266-273.—With the aim of determining the influence 
of a vacation by the sea, several groups of students in 
vacation colonies were given a series of three tests 
(attention, speed of calculation, rapidity of move- 
ments) upon arrival and again just before departure. 
The last two tests showed an improvement of 2-28% 
over the initial attempt; the results on the attention 
test were less clear. It remains to be determined 
whether there was any learning effect.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4803. Goodman, H.C. IQ in relation to graduation 
after failure. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 195-205.—A 
study to determine whether secondary-school students 
who fail two courses in successive semesters but finally 
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graduate can be effectively differentiated from failing 
students who do not graduate on the basis of 1Q, or 
whether other factors are of prime importance. Stu- 
dents with IQ ratings from 68 to 132 were found in 
the failure group, and this range did not differ for 
the graduating and non-graduating groups. There 
was only a 5-point difference in the average 1Q’s of 
the two groups. Chronological age is not a sig- 
nificant determinant of graduation after failure, but 
sex, employment, and particularly the type of course 
taken, have some value as indicators.—A. W. Melton 
(Yale). 


4804. Hayes, S. P. How to handle test results— 
a plea for wider use of group tests. Teach. Forum 
(Blind), 1935, 5, 82-85.—This article stresses the 
importance of a wider use of standardized educational 
group tests in schools for the blind. It answers the 
objections of some teachers in special schools, who 
believe themselves unable to give the tests because of 
lack of training in interpretation of data and results. 
The author presents some of the necessary steps in 
treatment and interpretation of scores by means of 
several tables. The first, Table I, illustrates a tabu- 
lation of a set of raw scores on a standardized intelli- 
gence test. Table II shows a scattergram of these 
scores and their relation to the criterion or norms for 
such tests. The actual scores and mental ages are 
plotted and the relation of these to a norm or criterion 
is explained by means of a smoothed curve. The 
interpretation of the diagram is given to enable the 
teacher to understand how the material may be 
treated on the basis of the data obtained in such group 
tests. Table III gives additional information regard- 
ing the pupils whose scores on the graph fell con- 
siderably below the norms for their mental ages. The 
derivation of the coefficient of efficiency is explained. 
From the plotting of scores and interpretation of data 
the teacher may be aided in finding improved methods 
for dealing with the average pupil and may be enabled 
to reclassify or to regrade the doubtful cases. It also 
enables the teacher to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the school work presented to the child, and in this way 
she obtains an objective measuring stick for achieve- 
ment in any given grade. She may then compare the 
child’s accomplishment with the norms for his grade 
and mental age.—S. S. Hawk (Southern California). 


4805. Jones, E. S., & Eckert, R. E. Value of a 
‘*how to study” course for college students. Univ. 
Buffalo Stud., 1935, 10, No. 2, 1-46.—The authors 
have attempted to evaluate the effects upon academic 
success of a “how to study”’ course directed at all 
inferior college freshmen (296 cases) at the University 
of Buffalo over a six-year period. Since all freshmen 
from the lowest two-fifths of their graduating class 
from Buffalo schools and all from the lowest three- 
fifths from smaller schools were required to take the 
study course (during a three-week period prior to the 
opening of the fall session), the control group was 
selected from the middle fifth of Buffalo schools and 
the second fifth of smaller schools. An attempt was 
made to equate experimental and control students on 
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the New York State Regents average, although here 
also the experimental students were reliably inferior. 
The two groups were matched for sex, type of graduat- 
ing high school, year of entrance, curriculum, age at 
entrance, total lowa Content centile, and centile on 
the American Council Psychological Examination. 
The experimental group never at any time equalled 
the performance of the control group in college, 
although, as measured in S. E. units, they are nearer 
the latter group in junior college performance than 
they were in high school achievement. There is 
considerable variation in the distance between the 
two groups from one academic field to another and 
from one curriculum to another. They are closest in 
freshman mathematics, elementary economics, and 
general science; and compete with nearly equal success 
in the school of business administration. A chapter on 
factors leading to differential achievement in the study 
group and one on final recommendations contain in- 
formative suggestions.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


4806. Jones, V. The New Haven experiment in 
character and citizenship education. New Haven 
Teach. J., 1935, 28, 8-12.—Three different teaching 
methods were used ‘‘to find out if demonstrable im 
provement in character and citizenship of children 
could be achieved through planned and systematic 
instruction given under present school conditions” 
and to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
methods of instruction. The three methods were 
(1) first-hand experiencing, (2) discussion, and 
(3) first-hand experiencing plus discussion. 304 chil- 
dren who were in 8 classes of the 7th and 8th grades 
were used. Two classes were kept as controls; the 
remaining six were given instruction (according to 
one of the above methods) for one school year during 
the social studies period. All the children were tested 
at the beginning and end of the experiment. The 
battery of tests was selected from those used in the 
May-Hartshorne study of 1924-1929. The results 
demonstrate that improvement in the character of 
children can be made through planned instruction in 
school. The experiencing-plus-discussion method was 
the most successful. The effectiveness of the various 
teaching methods differed from teacher to teacher. 
In addition, ‘‘there are great individual differences 
among teachers in the degree to which they would in- 
fluence the development of individuals and classes, 
even if all other things in the way of curriculum and 
methods were equal.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 


4807. Jones, V. Character education. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1935, 5, 31-36; 97-99.—A review (247 refer- 
ences) with particular attention given to the ways 
and means of improving children’s character in con- 
nection with daily life situations. Studies of class- 
room methods seem to show that a combination of 
first-hand experiencing with discussion is more suc- 
cessful than either alone, or than incidental training. 
Athletics have yet to be proven of any great im- 
portance. The influence of the individual teacher and 
the necessity of cooperation in the home are stressed. 

S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mount Holyoke). 
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4808. Jonkheere, T. La méthode scientifique et 
la pédagogie. (The scientific method and pedagogy.) 
Brussels: Lamertin, 1933. Pp. 74. 8 fr. belges.—The 
scientific method in pedagogy is in need of precision 
in dates, tests, examinations, in the method itself, 
and in documentation. The author gives examples 
in which he shows errors, imprecisions, and affrma- 
tions without proof.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4809. Lammermann, H. Das Verhiltnis von 
Allgemein- und Sonderbegabung auf der Oberstufe 
der Volksschule. (The relation between general and 
particular aptitudes in the upper classes of the elemen- 
tary school.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 454-468.— 
[his study was undertaken with the aim of determin- 
ing whether students should be judged according to 
general or special aptitudes. 400 pupils in different 
elementary schools were given a series of 22 tests 
(reading, orthography, foreign languages, geography, 
calculation, natural science, verbal and logical intelli- 
gence, geometry, history, etc.). The reliability of the 
tests varied from .83 to .95 for the different subjects. 
[he individual variability was lower than the varia- 
bility of the group; this seems to indicate that the 
differences in general intelligence are more important 
than the differences in special aptitudes. The stand- 
ard deviations were: 2.17 for the well-endowed indi- 
viduals, 2.55 for the average, and 1.93 for the back- 
ward. The coefficient of correlation between the 
general level of aptitudes and individual variability 
was .12, with a probable error of .032.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4810. Lampe, F. Expériences de représentations 
cinématographiques dans les écoles. (Experiments 
with the use of the cinema in schools.) Rev. tnt. 
Cinéma éduc., 1933, No. 1, 15-23.—A first experiment 
sh moe that children with purely mechanical memories 
do not know how to observe moving pictures. A 
second study had to do with the reactions of children 
who were given freedom while observing the pictures. 
The film increased their spontaneous attention and 
their ability to see and understand, and set into action 
their feelings and the need for expression.—(Courtesy 


, 
Année psychol.) 


4811. Lamson, E. E. What happens when the 
second judgment is recorded in a true-false test? 
J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 223-227.—The problem 
was to determine eves ho students should let their 
first judgments on true-false examinations stand or 
whether they should change them if second judgment 
indicated the need for a change. Students were re- 
quested to leave first judgments indicated on examina- 
tion papers whenever they made a change in judg- 
ment. Analyses of responses to some 144,370 items 
showed the following: (1) judgments were changed in 
the case of only 2.2% of the items; (2) the second 
judgments were correct twice as often as they were 
incorrect; (3) changes from true to false were more 
often correct than changes from false to true.—A. W. 
Melton (Yale). 


4812. Lehman, H. C. Motivation: college marks 
and the fraternity pledge. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 
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19, 9-28.—Records over a period of ten semesters 
at Ohio University show that after the fraternity 
initiation academic requirement has been met, the 
mean point-hour ratios (marks) tend to drop. The 
initiation requirement is not unlike other extrinsic 
devices in motivating scholarship; the effect tends to 
cease as soon as the external pressure or artificial 
incentive has ceased.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 


4813. Long, J. A., & Sandiford, P. The validation 
of test items. Bull. Dep. educ. Res. Ontario Coll. 
Educ., 1935, No. 3. Pp. 126.—Various methods of 
selecting items for achievement tests to insure cur- 
ricular validity are described and evaluated and the 
experiments of Barthelmess, Cook, Lenz, and Smith 
are reviewed. A preliminary experiment indicated 
that biserial r was the best of five methods for ‘‘vali- 
dating an objective test.'’ As a final study 500 
6-choice vocabulary test items were placed in five 
forms of 100 items each and administered to about 
500 graduate students; sets of papers from 144 of 
these were chosen for study. Total score on 482 
items was used as a criterion in validating any 
smaller number of items. Thirteen methods of 
validation were tested by determining the success 
with which they selected items which make up sub- 
tests of high validity. It was concluded that validity 
values derived for test items have specific reference 
only to the group of subjects actually involved, or to 
groups in which the criterion ability is very similarly 
distributed. When various item-validity techniques 
are evaluated on the basis of the validities of the tests 
resulting from their use, techniques which tend to 
discriminate in favor of items of 50% difficulty appear 
to be superior to those which make no such discrimina- 
tion. Other specific conclusions are presented.— 
P. J. Rulon (Harvard). 


4814. Melton, A. W. Problems of installation in 
museums of art. Publ. Amer. Ass. Mus., n.s. 1935, 
No. 14. Pp. 269.—The aim of museums of art is 
presumably to educate the public. The present study 
attempts to evaluate the educational effectiveness of 
different methods of displaying art objects. For the 
purpose of quantitative measurement this effective- 
ness is determined by (1) the amount of time spent on 
the art object by the visitor, (2) number of objects 
viewed, and (3) total time spent in the gallery. There 
is a predominance of individuals in the region of 
minimal interest scores, with a gradual falling off 
toward the higher values. The day of the week and 
the season of the year are not significant variables, 
nor is the fact that the visitor is accompanied or un- 
accompanied by friends. Objects on the right are 
favored over corresponding ones on the left. A gra- 
dient of “exit attraction’’ operates to decrease pro- 
gressively the interest in objects as the exit is ap- 
proached. Likewise a directional tendency keeps the 
individual oriented toward the center of the building. 
These natural tendencies may be overcome by 
appropriate signs and labels. The value of spacing 
is indicated, and an evaluation of composite displays 
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of period furniture and paintings is also made.—L. A. 
Riggs (Clark). 

4815. Monroe, W. S., & others. Psychology and 
methods in the high school and college. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1934, 4, 445-463.—The committee presents 
summaries of researches relating to the following 
fields: the English language (including reading and 
literature), social studies, foreign languages, science, 
mathematics, commercial subjects, industrial and 
vocational education, fine arts, music, health and 
physical education, moral and character education, 
home economics, education, psychology, and pro- 
fessional training of teachers. Bibliography.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

4816. Morgan, C. L., & Remmers, H. H. Liberal- 
ism and conservatism of college students as affected 
by the depression. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 41, 780-784.— 
Using Harper's “Social Study’’ questionnaire, the 
authors investigated the views of various groups with 
respect to certain social issues. They conclude that: 
(1) College students expressed greater liberalism 
toward social problems in 1933 and 1934 than they 
did in 1931 before the depression. (2) College stu- 
dents tend to be more liberal than their parents and 
than high school pupils. (3) The two sexes are about 
equally liberal. (4) High school teachers tend to be 
no more conservative than college students. (5) Par- 
ents appear to contribute to the attitudes of their 
children, though they do not seem responsible for 
the shift away from conservatism following the onset 
of the depression which the college students showed. 
(6) The liberalism-conservatism scores of children 
correlate about equally with the scores of their 
mothers and their fathers. (7) The parent-child 
correlation is considerably higher than is the inter- 
parental.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4817. Myers, G. E. Coordinated guidance: an 
integrated program of pupil personnel work. Occupa- 
ttons, 1935, 13, 804-807.—‘‘Pupil personnel work is 
concerned with bringing the individual to his work 
under the best possible conditions for his own de- 
velopment.”’ Eight activities included under the 
head of pupil personnel work are listed. ‘‘Probably 
no activity in the entire list suffers so much from lack 
of a coordinated program as does guidance, and 
especially the counseling part of it.’’ Steps toward 
better coordination of pupil personnel work are dis- 
cussed. Emphasis is laid upon the need for gathering 
and recording of information about pupils.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

4818. Peroni, G. Il fanciullo italiano disciplinato, 
sano erobusto. (The Italian child disciplined, healthy 
and robust.) Rome: Cremonese, 1934.— V. D’ Agos- 
tino (Turin). 

4819. Segel, D. Prediction of success in college. 
U. S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1934, No. 15. Pp. 98. $.10. 
This bulletin is intended as a handbook for adminis- 
trators and investigators concerned with problems of 
college admission and student guidance. Methods of 





testing entering college students and of predicting 
college achievement from such tests are described in 
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detail. There is an extensive tabular summary of 
studies in the field. Median correlations from these 
tables between general mental tests, general achieve- 
ment tests, and special aptitude and achievement tests 
and college marks are .44, .545, and .37 respectively. 
Bibliography of 135 titles.—C. M. Louttst (Indiana). 


4820. Shiff, J. J. [The development of scientific 
concepts in pupils.}] Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1935. 
Pp. 80.—The concept is a unity of thought and speech ; 
the sense and significance of each concept is a product 
of a series of generalizations, the product of motor 
activity and the evolution of worded thought. Each 
word-concept goes through a long evolution, the de- 
velopment of an inner sense of the concept. This 
process develops in conditions of definite social class 
environment, determining and provoking the ways of 
development. For instance, for the pupil the teaching 
has a leading role in his mental development. Each 
concept is a link in a system of concepts and is defined 
by its place in this system. Thinking develops in 
the pedagogical process, but the contents of thought 
are given in Russian schools from the social-class point 
of view. The role and value of social concepts for 
thinking are defined by the fact that the class cri- 
terion, developed in the learning, is used in life 
concepts. The social-class criterion becomes the 
method of thinking.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4821. Stalnaker, J. M., & Stalnaker, R.C. Chance 
vs. selected distractors in a vocabulary test. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1935, 26, 161-176.—A study designed to 
determine the advantage of using selected distractors, 
i.e., confusion items, in multiple-choice tests. A five- 
choice vocabulary test which had a synonym of the 
stimulus word as the correct choice and 2 selected 
distractors (synonyms of homonyms, words with 
slightly different meaning, antonyms, etc.) as well 
as 2 unselected or chance distractors (words selected 
at random), was given to 637 college freshmen 
Analysis of the test scores indicated: (1) the selected 
distractors accounted for more incorrect responses 
than the chance distractors in connection with words 
of all levels of difficulty; (2) the selected distractors 
did not prevent an item from discriminating between 
the good and the bad students. The authors recom- 
mend the use of selected distractors.—A. W. Melton 
(Yale). 


4822. Strabel, E. How academically apt are col- 
legiate college students? Sch. & Soc., 1935, 41, 
814-816.—As a result of emergency measures taken 
by governmental agencies, collegiate centers have 
been set up to make junior college training possible 
for qualified students. Students attending such a 
center in Buffalo are the subjects of thisstudy. These 
had a Regents’ Examination average and a median 
rank based on their standing in their high school class 
which was above that of the average secondary school 
graduate in Ohio. The Center students when com- 
pared with the University of Buffalo students rated 
slightly lower in intelligence test performance and 
also in graduating class rank. With respect to a 
number of measures of socio-economic traits (place 
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of birth, language spoken in the home, education of 
parents, etc.) the two groups are strikingly similar, 
differences being conspicuous only in the case of their 
financial backing and the smaller percentage of the 
pupils in the Center group having fathers occupying 
managerial positions.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4823. Stroud, J.B. Educational psychology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. xi + 490. $2.50.—A 
textbook treating the conventional subjects of educa- 
tional psychology. The topic of instinct is dismissed 
as unimportant in the field of education. Emotion, 
however, is dealt with as a determinant of children’s 
school behavior. There are brief chapters on brain 
physiology and statistical concepts. After a con- 
sideration of personality development, the recent 
work in the measurement of personality is reviewed. 
Finally, some educational problems are outlined. 
At the end of each chapter are a summary, a list of 
questions on the text, and selected references. Author 
and subject indices.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

4824. Wakeham, G. High-school subjects and 
general college chemistry. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 41, 
739-740.—Students who had had high school chemis- 
try made a mean grade in their college chemistry 12% 
higher than that of students who took no chemistry 
during their secondary school years. Students who 


took both high school chemistry and physics, more- 
over, earned in their college chemistry a grade which 
averaged 24.5% above that of the students who 
were not exposed to either of the two sciences before 
entrance into college. To what extent selective 


factors or direct transfer of training are responsible 
for these results is not clear.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


4825. Weber, C.O. Anewplan. J. higher Educ., 
1935, 6, 300-306.—For the purpose of repairing losses 
in student registration, which the majority of colleges 
have suffered during the depression, without lowering 
the quality of college work, the author suggests two 
plans. The first would substitute modern languages 
and science for the present admission requirements 
of ancient languages and mathematics. The essentials 
of this plan have been adopted by Mount Holyoke 
and Smith College. The second proposal would use 
the scores of the Scholastic Aptitude Test as an 
alternative to the “‘upper-seventh rule,”” and would 
require a score of at least B in the verbal or mathe- 
matical section and a score of at least C in the remain- 
ing section. The author shows that both plans would 
mean not only an increase in the range of selectivity 
but an improvement in the academic quality of 
matriculants.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


4826. Wood, B. D. Information for guidance: the 
anecdotal method of personal analysis. Occupations, 
1935, 13, 795-803.—Wood describes the ‘‘anecdotal 
method of personal analysis’’ used at the Rochester, 
New York, Mechanics Institute. Four procedures of 
the anecdotal method, observing conduct, recording 
observations, periodical analysis and interpretation 
of anecdotes, and remedial treatment are discussed 
with case records as illustrations. In conclusion the 
suggestion is made that “teachers can and must cease 
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to be primarily subject-matter protagonists and 
become primarily highly adaptable leaders of the indi- 
vidual children that make up their heterogeneous 
classes.""—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4827. Zulliger, H. Pidagogen erliegen dem 
Fluche der Licherlichkeit. (Teachers are subject to 
the curse of ridicule.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 
286-295.—In the humorous productions of all races 
Jews, politicians, mothers-in-law and teachers play 
an important part. These individuals are somehow 
considered dangerous and uncomfortable, and ridicule 
is a socially acceptable method of expressing con- 
demnation. In part the traditional poverty of 
teachers is responsible; further, their disinclination 
to manual work, the manifoldness of their interests, 
their desire to instruct others and their habit of 
simplified thinking, the endlessness of their task, the 
uncertainty of results, and the uselessness of much 
they teach are contributory factors. Though teachers 
try to counteract this by participating in political 
movements, parent-teacher and other associations, 
and by giving lectures, they remain in a class by them- 
selves. In their presence adults watch their manners 
and grammar. Disappointment results from the 
conflict between the desire to consider the teacher 
superhuman and the knowledge of his shortcomings. 
Compared to the ideal, reality is “‘ridiculous.’’ This 
is aggravated by the teacher’s taking the parents’ 
place early in the child’s life and the subsequent 
discovery of his lack of authority. The child finds 
that he has been afraid of something non-existent, 
a mere shadow.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


[See also abstracts 4495, 4557, 4600, 4672, 4715, 
4771, 4868. ] 
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4828. Cureton, E. E. Wishart’s exact formula for 
the standard error of the product-moment tetrad 
versus an approximation formula. J. educ. Psychol., 
1935, 26, 212-217.—The writer presents an approxi- 
mation formula for the standard error of the product- 
moment tetrad and shows that this formula is as 
satisfactory in all practical cases as the exact formula 
developed by Wishart (Biometrika, 1928, 22, 33-52). 
—A. W. Melton (Yale). 

4829. Furfey, P. H., & Daly, J. F. Product- 
moment correlation as a research technique in educa- 
tion. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 206-211.—An 
examination of the articles published in recent educa- 
tional periodicals shows that product-moment correla- 
tion is being used with little regard for the normality 
or linearity of the distributions—A. W. Melton 
(Yale). 

4830. Lukomski, J. I. [On the error of an ex- 
panded formula. Criticism of Whipple’s formula. } 
Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 360-363.—In order to 
evaluate the results of a test such as that of the can- 
cellation of symbols, Whipple’s formula is used. 
(c designates the total number of symbols marked 
by the subject, w the number of symbols wrongly 
marked; o the number of omissions, and S the number 
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of symbols examined.) The author attempts to show 
that this formula leads to an illogical result. With p 
as the number of symbols correctly marked, f the 
number of symbols correctly perceived, but wrongly 
marked, and }b the number of symbols marked 
c¢- w Ss p 

c+o- P+f+b+0 
If the symbols which the subject must cancel are 
uniformly distributed throughout the test, the 
formula is: S = K, (p +f +0), where K, represents 
the relation of the number of symbols for cancel- 
lations to the total number. Now formula (1) is: 








wrongly, the formula is: 
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If p and 6 are the same for the two subjects A and B, 
while f and o are worthless for the subject A, and 
have an appreciable value for the subject B, then B 
obtains a higher mark than A. This result seems 
illogical to the author, who points out that the number 
of correct operations is the same for the two subjects 
and that the best mark is obtained by the subject who 
has many errors.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4831. Schwarz, J., & Sroka, A. O waznosci i 
zastosowalnosci czteropolowych wzorow korelacy- 
jnych. (The importance and applicability of coeffi- 
cients of association.) Psychometrja, 1934, 1, 168- 
176.—Character traits of 20 children were estimated 
from their photographs by 90 teacher candidates. 
The results were computed in terms of the Pearson r 
and the Yule, Pearson, and Bykowski coefficients of 
association. The Pearson Q was practically equal to 
the Pearson r. The Bykowski Q was approximately 
equal to % Pearson r. The Yule Q was approximately 
equal to 1.7 Pearson r.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 

4832. Shuttleworth, F. K. The reliability of incre- 
ments. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 312-313.—If 
longitudinal rather than cross-sectional analyses of 
growth are to be made, it is essential to have a meas- 
ure of the reliability of individual differences in gains 
or increments. A reliability formula is derived and 
presented. Analysis of the implications of the formula 
reveals: (1) that the reliability of the measurement 
of increments is less than the reliability of the original 
gross scores except when the r between initial and 
second measurement is negative; (2) that the correla- 
tion between the initial and second measurement 
should be lower as the interval between them in- 
creases, therefore the reliability with which the 
increments can be measured should increase with the 
length of interval.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 

4833. Thomson, G. H. The definition and meas- 
urement of ‘‘g’’ (general intelligemce). J. educ. 
Psychol., 1935, 26, 241-262.—‘“‘The main object of 
the present paper is to elucidate further the nature 
both of the indeterminate variate 1 in the measure- 
ment of g and of g itself. The paper is entirely 
theoretical, and it is assumed throughout that experi- 
mental errors and population-sampling errors are nil, 
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the whole population of persons being accurately 
tested. An orthogonal matrix will be arrived at 
which will transform any set of values for g and the 
specifics, possessed by a given individual, into any 
number of different sets of values for g and the 
specifics which will give exactly the same scores in a 
hierarchical set of tests, so that we do not know with 
certainty which set of values the individual really 
possesses though we can write down a set which is 
the most probable, under certain assumptions; and 
by a proper addition of singly-conforming tests we can 
arrive at an exact measure of the g defined by this 
particular hierarchy, which g is a function of the first 
three tests chosen in the hierarchy.’-—A. W. Melton 
(Yale). 

4834. Van Voorhis, W. R. Error in the use of the 
standard error. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 228-230. 
—T he error is in the usage of the standard deviations 
of the observed samples instead of those of the parent 
populations from which the samples were drawn when- 
ever that information is available. In lieu of the true 
standard deviations, the investigator should be rea- 
sonably certain that the variabilities of the observed 
samples are characteristic of the total areas from 
which the samples are drawn. The special case in 
which two samples are from the same parent popula- 
tion is ~~nsidered, and adjusted formulae for the 
standard error of the difference are presented.—A. W. 


Melton (Yale). 
[See also abstracts 4813, 4843. ] 
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4835. Bassine, F., Gordon, E., Lebedinski, M., & 
Frizman, L. [On the method of psychological 
analysis in the elaboration of group tests. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 137-151.—For some time there 
has been a reaction against the mechanical use of 
tests in the Soviet laboratories. The authors of this 
article speak of the divorce between psychology and 
psychotechnics, and criticize the work of the psycho- 
technicians. A technical intelligence test was given 
to 80 subjects of varying age and intellectual level. 
An analysis of the results, based upon explanations 
furnished by each subject, shows that the functions 
which determine success or failure vary considerably 
with the individual. In certain cases incorrect or 
incomplete reasoning gives the greatest number of 
correct answers, while the adoption of an adequate 
method leads to an incorrect solution. In addition, 
high intellectual level, involving the consideration of 
certain details of the instructions which are missed 
at the lower levels, may lead to failure (this fact was 
substantiated by several examples). The results 
agree, in general, with results of previous studies 
concerning other intelligence tests. It is interesting 
that the weakest power of differentiation characterizes 
the tests which permit difficulties of comprehension 
of the instructions, or which facilitate correct solutions 
by methods other than that previsioned by the 
creator of the test.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4836. Byzow, S. A. [Test for the study of topo- 
graphical spatial intelligence. ] Sovetsk. Pstkhotekh., 
1933, 6, 254-257.—The author describes a series of 
tests for the study of the aptitude for comprehending 
a situation involving special elements. A series of 
drawings representing small circles connected by a 
network of points is presented to the subject, who 
must join the circles of a certain kind, passing by the 
broken lines in such a way that the connecting line 
passes only once through a given point, and so that 
all the circles will be contained within the drawing 
thus obtained. The test was applied to several 
groups with the following results: (1) The proposed 
test shows topographical spatial comprehension and 
may have a prognostic value for professions which 
demand that this aptitude be taken into account; 
(2) it could form a part of a series of non-verbal 
intelligence tests; (3) it differentiates the subjects 
well, and the correlation between success in the two 
halves of the test is high.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4837. Chant,S.N.F. Multiple factor analyses and 
psychological concepts. /. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 
263-272.—A criticism of the assumption of psycho- 
logical independence of factors made by Thurstone 
in his justifications and interpretations of multiple 
factor analyses. According to the writer, multiple 
factor analysis yields a system of classification of 
behavior but does not define psychologically inde- 
pendent factors, abilities, or traits. This classifica- 
tory function of the technique is ample justification 
for its use and development provided these unwar- 
ranted assumptions are abandoned.—A. W. Melton 
(Yale) 

4838. Diez-Gasca, M. Li’intelligenza e la sua 
misura. (Intelligence and its measurement.) Riv. 
pedag., 1934, 27, 511-524.—A description is given of 
a mental test which has been used with several classes 
in a professional school in Turin. The subdivisions of 
the test are as follows: (1) scholastic and extra- 
scholastic knowledge; (2) practical comprehension; 
(3) imagination and artistic aptitude; (4) ability to 
understand and to reason logically; and (5) manual 
dexterity. A good correlation has been found be- 
tween the results of the test and school grades.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4839. Feinberg, H. The examinee defines 
“shrewd.” Pap. Mich. Acad. Sct., 1935, 20, 549-557. 
—This study was made on the basis of data obtained 
from 983 children and adults examined at the mental- 
hygiene clinic of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of 
Detroit. 560 were females and 423 were males. 136 
were superior individuals, 423 were normal, 174 were 
dull normal, 134 were borderline, and 116 were feeble- 
minded. All were American-born. 78.6% of the 
individuals possessing superior intelligence were 
able to define “shrewd” correctly and 50.2% of the 
combined normal and superior subjects were able to 
do so. 36.7% of those 14 years of age, 40% of those 
15 years of age, and 56.4% of those 16 years of age 
defined it correctly. It was concluded that the word 
“shrewd” is placed at a level in the vocabulary list 
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of the Stanford-Binet that is too difficult for the 
average 14- or 15-year-old child. Because of the 
evolution of the term in the English language it is 
vague in meaning to a great many people of normal 
or superior intelligence. Other terms in the vocabu- 
lary lists should be restandardized.—E. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 

4840. Gordon, E., & Syrkine, M. [On the value 
of the index of the power of differentiation in the 
validation of atest. ] Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 
56-61.—Indexes of the power of differentiation are 
usually determined in order to eliminate from a test 
those items with too low an index. The authors made 
a study of the factors which determine a weak power 
of differentiation. They used a test containing 
twenty problems, all based on the same principle; 
after the subject had comprehended the principle in 
a series of drawings containing successive modifica- 
tions, he was told to complete the series. In order to 
study the intellectual behavior of the subjects, they 
were asked to reason aloud. This process showed that 
in certain problems a correct solution can be found by 
other methods than that which theoretically ought 
to be employed, and that sometimes these responses 
actually amount to nearly half of the total number of 
correct responses. Problems which make these 
pseudo-exact solutions possible have a weak power of 
differentiation.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4841. Monaghan, E.A. Major factors in cognition. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat., Cathol. Unto. Amer., 1935, 
3, No. 5. Pp. 48.—In view of past unsatisfactory 
results in two-factor analysis with “arbitrary” batter- 
ies of tests, 19 tests were carefully selected for 
grouping. The three groups consisted of cognitive, 
memory, and attention tests. From the intercorrela- 
tions of the 304 scores obtained from high school stu- 
dents it was supposed that each group of tests con- 
tained a general factor. This proved to be the case. 
Further analysis indicated the presence of what 
McDonough has called a ‘“‘super-general factor.”’ 
This was common to all three groups. Where there 
are two general factors, as here, the tetrads should 
not approach zero. Since they did in this investiga- 
tion it is assumed ‘“‘that the individual, acting as a 
formal cause, summates all in his personal equipment 
that can contribute to the performance of the test.” 
A mathematical basis for this assumption is given.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


4842. O’Connor, J. Psychometrics. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1934. Pp. 64. $.85.— 
(Not seen). 

4843. Odoroff, M. E. A correlation method ap- 
plicable to the study of the time factor in intelligence 
tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 307-311.—The 
Pearson r overestimates the relationship between 
standard and extended time scores because the 
standard time score is either a part or the whole of 
the extended time score. A Harris r (Biometrika, 
1909, 6, 438-443) avoids this difficulty by determining 
the direction of the relative increase in score due to 
the increase in time. If this r is positive it means that 
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those scoring high under standard time increase their 
score more than those scoring low; if it is zero it 
indicates a proportional increase in all scores. Appli- 
cation of the Harris r to his own data and to data 
taken from the literature leads the writer to conclude 
that it is a better technique for this problem than the 
Pearson r.—A. W. Melton (Yale). 


4844. Piéron, H. Qu’est-ce que ‘‘l’état d’in- 
différence” et la neutralité d’aptitude? (What is the 
“indifference state’’ and the neutrality of aptitude?) 
Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 1934, 35, 59-60.—A reprint of a 
short article published in the Bull. Inst. nat. Orient. 
prof. in which the author reports a previous observa- 
tion of Simon.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4845. Russell, O. R. Some observations on mul- 
tiple-factor analysis. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 
284-290.—An unpublished study of the factors 
underlying the intercorrelations of verbal, mathe- 
matical, and form perception tests by the Thurstone 
method of multiple-factor analysis revealed only one 
common factor, whereas the Spearman tetrad tech- 
nique revealed one general factor and severa! group 
factors. The implied criticism of the Thurstone 
technique led to an analysis of an arbitrarily estab- 
lished correlation matrix. In order to account for the 
whole matrix it seemed necessary ‘‘to postulate three 
strong group factors, and one very weak factor, 
common to all six variables,’’ whereas the Thurstone 
technique of 1931 (Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 498-520) 
indicated the presence of only one common factor, 
and the Thurstone Simplified Multiple Factor Method 
(1933) indicated the presence of three common 
factors but gave a distorted picture of the amounts of 
each factor operating in the hypothetical tests. It is 
thought that the summation of the columns of correla- 
tions is the source of error in the method.—A. W. 
Melton (Yale). 


4846. Simon, T., & Rémy, M. Que penser des 
tests? (What about tests?) Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 
1934, 35, 38-58.—The authors comment on the fol- 
lowing topics: what about tests; the position of the 
problem; a first examination prior to the first school- 
ing; test for the understanding of reading; and what 
pupils succeed in an improvement class.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4847. Smith, C. E. The construction and valida- 
tion of a group test of intelligence using the Spearman 
technique. Bull. Dept. Educ. Res. Ontario Coll. 
Educ., 1935, No. 5. Pp. 55.—The author of this 
study attempted to investigate the worth of the 
Spearman technique in the construction of intelligence 
tests. He has constructed this group intelligence test, 
which is suitable for Grade VIII pupils, in which the 
subtests were selected for their “g’’ saturation. The 
attempt has been made to secure items for the sub- 
tests which show similar “g’’ saturation. An account 
of the construction and validation of this test is 


presented.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4712, 4715, 4719, 4813, 4833, 
4854. ) 
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4848. Ament, W. Die Seele des Kindes. (The 
mind of the child.) Stuttgart: Franckh, 1934. Pp. 
95. RM. 1.10.—(Not seen). 

4849. Belialev, M., & Lukina, A. [Social types of 
problem children in individual reflexological experi- 
mentation. ] Vop. Izuch. Lichnosti, 1930, 1-2, 27-40. 
—The subjects were five leaders, 6 followers, 3 un- 
stable and 2 solitary children from an institution for 
problem children. In general there was a record of 
poor heredity from both a physical and a social point 
of view. Most of the children had marked respiratory 
weaknesses, thyroid stigmata and hypogenitalism. 
The children are classified as inhibited, plastic, ex- 
citable, unstable, or torpid according to Myasishchev's 
classification.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4850. Busemann, A. Die Frage des Aufstiegs der 
Begabten in neuer Sicht. (The question of the 
advance of the well-endowed in the light of new condi- 
tions.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 259-265.—The 
problem of the selection of the well-endowed must be 
submitted to a revision in the light of new conditions. 
The child must not only have enough ability to do 
advanced work; he must also be a potentially useful 
member of the social community, with good character 
and personality as well as good intelligence, and must 
be a bearer of a good constitution.—(Courtesy Anné 
psychol.) 


4851. Dershavin, N. S. Izuchenie iazykovogo 
razvitiia rebenka russkoi rechi. (Investigation of the 
development of speech in the Russian child.) Akad. 
Nauk XLV N. Ya. Marru, 1935, 75-112.—A survey 
of the history of investigation of the development of 
speech in the Russian child in connection with the 
general history of the problem in Europe and America. 
Special works of V. Bogorodiski, A. Pogodin, N 
Rybnikov, G. Ivanov-Smolenski and others are re 
viewed.—E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

4852. De Sanctis, S. Vecchie questioni e nuovi 
programmi nel campo della neuropsichiatria infantile. 
(Old questions and new programs in the field of neuro- 
psychiatry of childhood.) Riv. Psicol., 1935, 31, 30- 
38.—A brief discussion of the methods of diagnosis, 
treatment and education of the abnormal child 
Emphasis is laid on understanding the total person 
ality of the subject, including not only the mental 
age in relation to the chronological age, but also the 
emotional, motor and social development.—T7. M 
Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

4853. Dockeray, F. C., & Rice, C. Responses of 
newborn infants to pain stimulation. Ohio Univ. 
Stud., 1934, No. 12, 82-93.—40 white infants, ranging 
in age from 4 hours to 5 days, were stimulated by a 
fine needle in areas on the cheek, outer surface of the 
forearm midway between wrist and elbow, the back 
edge of the palm of the hand, the outer surface of the 
leg midway between the knee and ankle, and the 
bottom of the first toe. The areas were stimulated in 
random order. The results show a general tendency 
for mass action rather than specificity of response. 
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Adaptive and coordinated withdrawal of the stimu- 
lated limb did not increase in frequency or efficiency 
with age. The legs were more vigorous and active 
in withdrawal than the arms, which in turn were more 
vigorous and active than the head. This evidence is 
contradictory to the anterior-posterior hypothesis of 
development.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


4854. Garrett, H. E., Bryan, A. I., & Perl, R. E. 
The age factor in mental organization. Arch. Psy- 
chol., N. Y., 1935, No. 176. Pp. 29.—The purpose 
of the study was to investigate the relationships of 
certain selected abilities at three stages of the growth 
curve, viz., ages 9, 12, and 15 years. Each group con- 
tained 250 boys and girls in equal proportions. Each 
group was given a battery of 10 tests. The battery 
had six memory and four non-memory tests. Analyses 
of correlations indicate that all tests measure much 
the same ability The identification of the general 
factor of all of the tests as essentially the same factor 
common to the group of memory tests suggests an 
explanation in terms of Thorndike’s “‘quantity hy- 
pothesis.” If intellect or general intelligence is 
homogeneous, the only difference between a good 
intellect and a poor one being in the extent and variety 
of possible responses, it would seem logical to expect 
the memory tests and the non-memory tests to express 
the same common ability. The inability (1) to sepa- 
rate retentivity from general intelligence at the three 
age levels investigated, and the finding (2) that the 
role of general ability is minimized in favor of special 
abilities as age increases, are the most significant 
results of the study.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4855. Gliick, P. Psychologische Analyse und 
Priifung der Unfallaffinitit von sieben- bis neun- 
jahrigen Kindern. (Psychological analysis and 
examination of accident proneness in children of 
ages seven to nine Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 93, 
1-41.—An article explaining an experiment under- 
taken at the Wiirzburg Psychologische Institut. 83 
children were used, with the same number as controls, 
all selected from the Volksschule. The tests used are 
described and the experiment explained. The results 
are presented in tables. The following results are 
noted: (1) Proneness to accidents in children is a 
complex of individual factors, which may be tested 
and classified 2) Factors to be studied in proneness 
to accidents are: unsuitable behavior under impulse 
of fear, inability for prompt adaptation, inability to 
attend to more than one thing at a time, and lack of 
bodily agility and manual dexterity.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


4856. Guanella, F. M. Block building activities of 
young children. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1934, No. 174. 
Pp. 92.—The aim of the study was to discover the 
nature of the development that takes place in the 
young child's activities with building materials. The 
problem was (1) to analyze this development change 
into its components, (2) to select certain phases 
which show the influence of maturation, and (3) to 
determine which may be studied through diary records 
and which by laboratory observation. The children’s 
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development seemed to be due to maturation plus a 
favorable environment. The stages were non- 
structural, linear (about 97 weeks), areal (133 weeks), 
tridimensional (about 190 weeks), and a later develop- 
ment from 4 to 7 years. Vocational aptitudes might 
be found from further study. Block building is a 
child’s art that reaches its culmination at about 7 
years. A scale of artistic merit of block buildings 
would probably enable us to discover budding artistic 
ability, although no single example would be sufficient. 
Perhaps a scale of constructive ability would show 
mechanical ingenuity for the mechanical engineer or 
architect. The block building situation is an ideal 
laboratory for the study of personality traits.—E. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 

4857. Hermann, I. Ueber den Gehorsam. (Obe- 
dience.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 296-305.— 
Phylogenetically, obedience is demanded by superior 
strength, hence also by threats, emotional persuasion, 
and intellectual appeal. The personality and uncon- 
scious attitudes of the individual demanding obedience 
are mostimportant. Disobedience is often caused by 
strong subconscious resistance or by loss of authority 
by the person in command. Stubbornness is a sub- 
stitute for self-respect, injured by forced obedience. 
Infants know no obedience, but are obeyed blindly. 
Gradually certain commands are respected, until 
finally parents assume all rights. At this stage, 
obedience is bound up with the person giving com- 
mands. Later this authority also extends in absentia 
(based on fear, and resulting in a super-ego which 
takes the place of extraneous authority). Well aware 
of his insufficiency, the child desires leadership to 
guide him. Tact and understanding on the part of 
the adult lead to recognition of his authority.— H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4858. Kasatkin, N. LL, & Levikova, A. M. The 
formation of visual conditioned reflexes and their 
differentiation in infants. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 12, 
416-435.—Conditioned feeding movements in re- 
sponse to light stimuli were formed in infants by the 
end of the second month. The time of formation did 
not depend upon the number of combinations of the 
conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, but upon the 
degree of maturity of the parts of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres involved in the responses. The first visual 
differentiation of the light stimuli was generally 
formed in the fourth month. The differentiation was 
very unstable and was easily adapted.-—H. Cason. 


4859. Knapp, I. An evaluation of a work-shop as 
an aid in child guidance treatment. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1935, 5, 352-373.—"This investiga- 
tion attempted to arrive at an estimate of the value of 
a work-shop as an aid to child guidance treatment. 
The shop in question, a part of the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center, is in charge of a manual arts in- 
structor and is used by the staff as a means of observ- 
ing, developing rapport with and treating boys who 
it is thought will benefit by such an experience. The 
first sixty boys who attended the shop formed the 
basis for the investigation, the data being secured 
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from the case records in which had been noted such 
items as the reason for referring the boy to the shop, 
his initial reaction to it, length of attendance, articles 
made, quality of work, and so on."’ ‘The correlation 
between the extent to which the work-shop achieved 
its purposes in individual cases and the general results 
of clinic treatment was fairly high. Boys judged 
successfully treated in general were almost all rated 
as successes of the work-shop; for most of those judged 
partially improved by treatment the work-shop was 
considered successful; but among the failures in 
treatment there was a wide spread. This would seem 
to indicate that a work-shop is of value in a wide 
variety of cases and does not merely reflect changes 
that are being effected by other types of treatment. 
On the other hand, it also indicates that a work-shop 
cannot be a substitute for other forms of therapy, 
and that results achieved within the shop are not 
necessarily carried over in the outside world.’’-— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4860. Lincoln, E. A. Methods and results in the 
Harvard Growth Study. Harv. Teach. Rec., 1935, 5, 
24-33.—Physical and mental measurements have 
been taken annually since 1922 of a group of children 
(originally over 3600) to establish norms of develop- 
ment. Special groups, such as twins, feeble-minded 
children, etc., have been studied concurrently. Re- 
sults to date have included highly developed technique 
of measurement, relationship of carpal development to 
mental, of dental to mental development, of race to 
several other factors, of body volume to weight, of 
school achievement to intelligence, the equating of 
various group intelligence tests, the relationship of 
reading ability to intelligence, of carpal growth to 
handwriting, of intelligence to handwriting, of mental 
and physical growth to occupational status of earning 
parent, and an extensive study of the constancy of 
the IQ. The most important conclusion so far is 
that of differences between individuals both in de- 
velopment and in rate of development, and differences 
within any one individual between several traits. 
Even short-range prediction requires exhaustive, 
continual measurement and a clinical, not a statistical, 
point of view.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 


4861. Orner, A. T. The basal metabolism of 
twenty-one ‘“‘problem boys.” J. juven. Res., 1935, 19, 
13-19.—Two basal metabolism tests were given each 
of 21 white boys who were being detained for observa- 
tion and investigation at the Bureau of Research, 
Columbus, Ohio. The age range in the group was 
from 14 to 21 years; the basal metabolic rate range, 
from 80 to 114. Of the boys 61% had metabolic 
rates within the limits 90 to 110. Among the remain- 
ing 39%, 3 times as many showed rates below 90 as 
above 110. Metabolic rate in the group examined 
did not seem to be correlated with IQ or weight. The 
boys designated as unstable had a slightly lower 
average rate than those designated as stable. The 
author suspects that there may be some form of rela- 
tionship between lowered dynamic activity and a 
lowered resistance to impulsive behavior. The impul- 
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sive behavior may readily be directed into patterns 
of an unsocial nature.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

4862. Portenier, L. G. The ‘‘problem child” at 
the preschool level. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 93- 
100.—Observation, rating, testing and other methods 
for obtaining information concerning mental develop- 
ment, reading readiness, habits, conduct, and per- 
sonality traits are considered as procedures in diag- 
nosing potential problem children at the pre-school 
age. Illustrations and results are presented from a 
clinic and a pre-primary class.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 

4863. Potter, H. W. Family situations in relation 
to the emotionally unstable child. Child Res. Clin. 
Ser., 1935, 1, No. 4. Pp. 22.—Gross defects in the 
family constellation, such as mental disorder, alcohol- 
ism, and disrupted homes, may have an undesirable 
effect on the personality of the growing child. In 
addition to such obvious faults there are situations 
which are less obvious and which are as commonly 
met with in families of higher cultural and economic 
status as in those of the proletariat. The less obvious 
but no less serious difficulties may be related to per- 
sonal maladjustments and biases in parents and 
others who are intimately a part of the family circle. 
These difficulties include problems of inter-parental 
incompatibility, the dominating parent, parental 
rejection, etc. The logical consequence of these 
difficulties is the generation of a feeling of insecurity 
in the child. These feelings of insecurity may directly 
condition emotional instability in the child.—R. 
Smith (Clark). 


4864. Rathsam, B. Kinderaussage. (Children's 
testimony.) Krim. Mh., 1935, 9, 103-106.—To 
evaluate children’s testimony the examiner must 
enter the child’s world. Viewed from this point, his 
evidence is much more accurate and important than 
is usually thought. Occasionally even a four-year-old 
can be a useful witness. Rathsam (a police Sekre- 
tdrin) uses a special method in dealing with a child 
witness. After an introductory play technique he is 
encouraged to tell his story uninterruptedly in his 
own way, and the interview is taken down verbatim 
in shorthand by the examiner. A better method, 
however, would be to record it in sound and have the 
records reproduced in court, where the child would 
appear only briefly to give an impression of his per- 
sonality. The first interview is made as full and exact 
as possible and is checked over immediately with the 
child, who is told in a matter-of-fact way of the im- 
portance of his testimony and something of its conse- 
quences for the defendant. In addition to showing the 
effects of coaching, the child, when in court, tries to 
act and talk “grown up,” and inevitably becomes in- 
hibited, involved and confused.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


4865. Redl, F. Gedanken tiber die Wirkung einer 
Phimoseoperation. (The effects of circumcision.) Z. 
psychoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 319-349.—A detailed 
discussion of the case of a 12-year-old boy who mani- 
fested pathological prudishness and suspiciousness 
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toward other children, yet great interest in their sex 
activities, in addition to an antagonistic attitude 
towards his parents and an intense dislike for Jews, 
leads to the following conclusions: (1) if physical 
reasons do not make circumcision imperative, careful 
analysis of all circumstances (attitude and education 
of parents, social environment, etc.) should take place 
to minimize the danger to the child’s further psychical 
development; (2) circumcised children should be 
properly prepared for possible ridicule following ‘‘dis- 


covery” Such cases are characterized 


by playmates. 
as follows: (1) strong disposition to castration com- 
plex; (2) experiences in connection with this complex 


are more intense; (3) cooperation of parents with the 
counselor in giving sexual information is more im- 
portant; (4) adults must avoid too strict discipline; 

5) the subject of sex can be approached more directly 
in the remedial procedure.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky ) 

4866. Rosenheim, F. Parental attitudes as ob- 
served in child guidance clinics. Psychiat. Quart., 
1935, 9, 279-286.—The attitudes of over-protection 
and rejection are often found to play important roles 


in the problems that come to light in the clinic. Five 

cases are cited to illustrate this point.—C. R. Atwell 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4867 (Ideal 


Schmeing, K. Ideal und Gegenideal. 
ind counter-ideal Beth. Z. angew. Psychol., 1935, 
No. 70. Pp. 138 [his study is based on the assump- 
ndividual development proceeds according 
nite polarity between positive and negative 
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ideals. About 1000 pupils in grammar and secondary 
schools of Berlin were asked to answer two questions: 
“Which person would you like to resemble most and 
why? Which person would you like to resemble least 
and why?”’ About a third of the answers are quoted 
directly. Relatives, friends and acquaintances have 
the highest frequency as ideals. Persons in sports and 
politics are named frequently by boys, but rarely by 
girls. Characters from history and literature are fairly 
frequent with both sexes. Actors and actresses are 
named more often by girls than by boys. Scientists 
and industrialists hardly ever appear as ideals. The 
answers are also evaluated according to the social 
milieu of the children and their different age levels. 
Finally the results of this study are compared 
with those of similar studies by Goddard, Richter, 
Mayer, Reymert, and Kesserling.— K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

4868. Schuwerack, W. G. Ausschluss einzelner 
Schiiler aus der Gemeinschaft der Klasse. (Exclu- 
sion of individual students from the class community. ) 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 30-37.—Class observa- 
tions show that a pupil is rarely deliberately excluded 
from the school community by his schoolmates. 
There are usually important moral weaknesses in an 
ostracized individual. A disagreement may create 
an embarrassing situation for the individual in the 
minority, but it does not constitute a reason for 
ostracism.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

[See also abstracts 4529, 4644, 4695, 4707, 4708, 

4711, 4716, 4718, 4752, 4753, 4818. ] 
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You wish the Latest (1935 edition) and the Most Com- 
prebensive textbook in Applied Psychology ; 

You wish a textbook with which are furnished free scien- 
tific teaching aids; 

You wish a textbook which your students will eagerly 


read ahead of your assignments; 


You wish a textbook which will enthuse your students 
for the whole field of pyschology, thereby increasing reg- 


ADOPTIONS 


In the first two and one half years 
Crane's Psychology Applied has had 
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all, the book is readable, excellently illustrated, and 
sound in its exposition of principles. The book will be 
found as useful, I believe, for the general reader as for 
classroom work.”—Pror. D. T. Howarp, Personnel 
Director, Northwestern University. 
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